

















CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of February, 1783: 





Letters Military and Political, From the Italian of Count Alga- 
rotti. 8v0. 5s. im Boards. Egerton. 


ROM the reputation of count Algarotti; and the degree 
| of favour in which he ftood with his Pruffian majefty, it 
may naturally be prefumed that his knowlege of various fub- 
jects was extenfive; and that he poffeffed an accurate difcern- 
ment in the profecution of his feveral enquiries.. His acquain- 
tance was courted by men diftinguifhed for their rank and 
charaéter ; and he maintained a literary correfpondence with 
perfons in all the nations of Europe. The objeéts that chiefly 
employed his attention wete war and politics, particularly the 
former ; in his fpeculations on which he difcovers a freedom. 
of thought becoming one. who paffed his days in the court of 
a monarch renowned for his kill both in the theory and prac- 
tice of this art. 

The firft of thefe letters is addreffed to count Perron, 
formerly minifter of his Sardinian majefty at the court 
of Drefden, and afterwards at that of London. It relates to 
the military exercifes of the Pruffians in time of peace; and 
defcribes fome of the martial fpeftacles exhibited by thofe well- 
difciplined troops. | 

In the fecond letter, addreffed to count Aarelio Bernieri, 
the ingenious writer enquires, whether the line of battle be 
beft with, or without intervals? He obferves, it would be 
difficult to determine this matter by experience, as authori- 
ties may be produced in favour of either fide of the queftion. 


« All that I can do is to fubmit to your lordthip’s better 
judgment a few obfervations upon the fubjeét. Marfhal Puyfegur, 
who of late years has endeavoured to reftore the art of war to its 
ancient {plendour, has fhewn how the order of battle, with a 
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full and uninterrupted line,. is to be preferred to the line with in- 
tervals. The firft reafon he gives is that general one, that the 
greater number will have the advantage of the f{maller. But, not 
content with what may be called a vague demonftration, he de 
fcends more into particulars, and gives one that is ftrifter and 
more conclufive. ‘Iwo lines he fuppofes to engage, of an equal 
extent, one with intervals, the other without. As foon as the 
come to clofe action, thofe corps of the full line, which find them- 
felves oppofite to the intervals of the other, will pierce through 
thofe very intervals, and, wheeling to right and left, will attack 
thofe bodies in flank and rear, which are already engaged in 
front : fo that the full line, by its very difpofition, has the advan- 
tage over that with intervals. 

“ But how comes it thatthe Romans conquered with a differ- 
ent order ; they who had fo often to cope with brave and diici- 
— armies, which drew up in full line againft them? Why 

id they prefer the order of battle with intervals to every other ; 
they, who gave themfelves up fo much to the ftudy of military 
affairs, and had more experience in that fcience than any other 
people of the known world? As you feem to be fo inclined, let 
~ us endeavour to trace the caufe of it. 

¢ Armies are in our days ufually drawn up in two lines ; each 
line béing four, or,. what is more common, three deep : the di- 
flance between the lines is generally 150 toifes, or goo fect. 
Your lordthip knows, that there are feveral reafons for placing 
the lines at fuch a diftance from each other; firit, that they may 
not be fo eafily flanked and furrounded by the enemy, who to do 
this would be obliged to make a confiderable circuit, which would 
difcaver his defign ; to have room enough to march a battalion 
or more in front between the lines, in cafe it fhould be neceflary 
to fend them to the fupport of either wing of the army ; and 
that in the action the fecond line fhould be beyond the reach of 
the enemy’s fire. The Romans drew up their armies in three 
lines, each being twelve, nine, or fix deep at the leaft; and be- 
tween the firft and third line there was a diftance of fomewhat 
more than 400 feet. That this was nearly the diftance,; may be 
drawn from two,circumftances ; that their miffile weapons carried 
about 500 feet, as we are informed by Vegétius, and that the 
triarii, who compofed the third line, ‘were no otherwife pro- 
tected from the difcharge of them, but by placing one knee on 
the ground, and covering themfelves with their bucklers. 

* Neither had they the fame reafons as we have to leave fuch 
a fpace between their lines. Their defenfive armour enabled 
them to make light of the darts and arrows of the enemy ; and 
their maniples not being fo numerous as our battalions, and oc- 
cupying a very {mall front on account of their having fo many in 
file, it was not requifite to leave fo large an interval, to march 
two or three of them in front between each line of the army. 
Befides, the Romans, being accuftomed to give battle at a fall 
diftance from their camp, were not apprehenfixe of being seg 
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by the enemy ; who, had he attempted it, would have been in 
danger of being taken in flank himfelf by the body that was left 
to defend the camp. ‘Moreover, they fometimes took the pre- 
caution of digging a trench from their camp to each flank of the 
army. 

: Now let us oppofe to a Roman legion a body of Germans, for 
inftance, drawn up without intervals; and let us fuppofe, ac- 
cording to the pofition of marfhal Puyfegur, that the enemy will 
form the defign of penetrating through the ifitervals of the Ro- 
man line, to attack the different cohorts or maniples on the flank 
andin the rear. By the way, they will not find it fo eafy, on ac- 
count of their fuperior depth to that of our battalions. But let 
us fuppofe that they gain their point; they will ftill havea very 
difficult game to play, in oppofing the maniples of the fecond 
liné, which are pofled oppofite to the intervals of the firft: for 
the diftance between the lines not being fo much as 200 feet, 
and the Roman foldiers being exercifed in the courfe, the mani- 
ples of the fecond line will foon charge the enemy, and furround 
him. He confequently falls into his own fhare. | 

¢ This, if I miftake not, will account for the order of the Ro- 
mans, with intervals in their line, not being liable to the fame 
objections with ours. Befides, they had quickly the means of 
altering it: the fecond line being pofted at fo {mall a diftance 
from the firft, they could ina few moments bring up the mani- 
ples of the one into the intervals left in the other, and fo form an 
entire line, either wholly or in part, as circumftances required 
it. It is even probable that the full line prevailed at length 
among the Romans; and that Julius Cefar with this very order 
made the conqueft of Gaul, and performed thofe great actions 
which will ever be objects of admiration and ftudy to military 
men ; for in his commentaries there is no mention of the haftari, 
the principes, or the triarii, nor the fmalleft fhadow of that 
chequered order which was certainly ufed in the time of Scipio.” 

In the next letter, written to the fame perfon, the author 
treats of the column of the chevalier Folard. He informs us, 
that he has had the pleafure to hear this fubject difcoffed 
in ‘converfations between his Pruffian majefty and count 
de Saxe, who, a fhort time before his death, came to pay 
a vifit to that monarch. At thefe entertainments, count 
Algarotti emphatically obferves, that he might be faid epz- 
lis accumbere divum, In refpe& of the column we are in- 
formed, thofe illuftrious warriors agreed, that it was calcu- 
lated rather for defence than for acting offenfively ; that the 
only occafion on which it can’ attack, with any profpeé of 
fuccefs, is when the enemy is entrenched. The ftrength 
of the column confifting in its bulk and folidity, in its 
weight and fhock, it breaks through whatever ftands in its 
way; and the enemy, who waits its attack in the trenches, 
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gives it an opportunity of aéting with all its advantages. Hav- 
ing forced its way into one part or more of the enemy’s 
lines, it divides them into two or more bodies, and prevents 
them from joining or fupporting each other. But our author 
obferves, that it lofes the advantage of attacking, which fhould 
always be the objeé&t of a.commander, when his force will ad- 
mit of it. Another inconvenience of the column is remarked 
to be, that the ranks and files being fo clofely condenfed, 
the. enemy’s artillery pours the greater deftruction among 
them. 

Letter fourth, to fignor don Giufeppe Pecis, relates to the 
intended expedition of Julius Czfar againft the Parthians; a 
fubje& on which that gentleman feems then to have been writ- 
ing a treatife. 

The fucceeding letter.is addreffed to the fame correfpond- 
ent, and contains fome anecdotes of Charles the Twelfth -of 
Sweden ; ; a prince who, as the count obferves, ‘ was for a 
length of time the polar ftar of the military world, and will 
remain to after-ages its moft dazzling meteor.’ . 

The fixth letter treats of the taking of Bergen-op- -Zoom ; 
an event which, we are told, was entirely owing to the mif- 
conduct of the commandant. He neither made timely fallies, 
fprang his mines, nor gave any other interruption to the ap- 
proaches of the enemy. He neither filled the ditch with wa- 
ter, nor, in a word, obferved a fingle article of what was pre- 
{cribed in a manufcript left by Coehorn, for the inftru€tion of 
thofe who might have occafion to defend that fortrefs. 

The feventh letter, written to fignor Profpero Jackfon, 
is employed on the military power of the European mer. 
cantile companies in Afia; the eighth is on admiral, after- 
terwards lord Anfon ; the ninth, on the war begun in 1755, 
between England and France ;. the tenth, on the foundation 
of the war made againft the king of Pruffia by Auftria, 
France, &c. and the eleventh, on the effects of the battle of 
Lobofitz. In all thefe letters, the author, as may be fuppofed, 
fhows great acquaintance with the views and fituations of the 
feveral belligerent powers. 

In the twelfth letter count Algarotti employs his pen on the 
military and political conduc of the late earl of Chatham, 
of whofe extraordinary talents he is a great admirer. 


‘ I myfelf faw this luminary of the age rife and expand itfelf in 
the moft turbulent times that England ever experienced, while 
the oppofition againit fir Robert Walpole was in its higheft fury. 
Being a foldier as well as an orator, the minifter took from him 
his commiifion of cornet in a regiment of dragoons, for having 
fpoken 
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fpoken his mind too freely in parliament. As inacceffible to bribes 
as a Fabricius or a Curius, fober, indefatigable, firm in his de- 
figns, vigorous in exécuting them, nervous in his language, at- 
tentive to no other object but the glory of his nation, which he 
confiders as his own, he has arrived by honourable means to that 
degree of greatnefs, which is:feldom attained without mean in- 
trigues, and artifices at court. | 

_>* He is not much given to _fizefé in his political negociations : 
with a heart full of zeal for the public good, and a mind firmly 
direéted towards it, he attends only to effentials, and follows 
the concife and conclufive method of the. Romans.’ 


Our author concludes with obferving of Mr, Pitt, that 


‘ Such a man as this, a Demofthenes in the parliament, an 
aes a Themiftecles, in the council of war, is worthy 
of co-operating with a Frederick. What the effect will be of 
their joint operations, after fuch great things atchieved feparate- 
ly, we, fhall foon have an opportunity of obferving. My firft 
wifh at prefent is to have the pleafure of feeing you, and of con- 
verfing with you, at a diftance from the vulgar croud, of aétions, 
which will have fo brilliant an appearance in the annals of the 
prefent age. | 

‘ As ‘a friend to: virtue, and a votary of the Mufes, let me 
perfuade you to ftrike your lyre in honour of Pitt. If you think 
proper to take him for afubje@, you will produce verfes not in- 
terior to thofe you compofed in praife of Frederick, which even 
the moft obftinate partifans of Auitria admired fo much as to get 
them by heart.’ 


The fubjects of the fucceeding letters are, the affair of 
Maxen ; the peace concluded:in 1763, between England and 
France ; the military {cience of. Virgil : the poem on the art 
of war; and the. military fcience of Nicholas Machiavel. 
‘The authority of Machiavel, however great in political dif- 
quifitions, has been confidered as not of equal weight in what 
he has written on the military art ; but count Algarotti en- 
deavours to fhow, that, though not a warrior by profefiion, 
he was’ well acquainted with the theory of the military {ci- 
ence; and that. his obfervations will, in general, be found to 
coincide with experience; a remark confirmed by many of the 
fubfequent letters in the volume. They contain a number of 
obfervations which merit the attention of military gentlemen ; 
are written in an entertaining manner, and frequently enliven+ 
ed with appofite poetical: quotations. 
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An hasthelition' to Natural Philofe obi [Concluded frm Pel. 
liv. p. 287.] 


N a former Review we confidered the firft volume of this 
ufeful and ingenious work, and we now refume the tafk of 
attending to the fecond. Mr. Nicholfon has judicioufly 
chofen to make his pupils firft acquainted with thofe parts of 
natural philofophy which are well eftablifhed and underftood, 
and afterwards leads them with caution into thofe labyrinths 
in which the philofophers of our day are too frequently bewild- 
ered and loft. In this department of f{cience the young ftudent 
is not prefented with an indigefted heap of facts, neither is ‘he 


_ tempted by the meretricious ‘allurements of fyftems created by 


fancy but unfupported by experiment. A ready and correct 
habit of deducing confequences from events, accurate and il- 
luftrative arrangements, and a facility in difcovering remote 
analogies, form the chara¢ter of this part of the work. 

In the middle of the laft century, when the Ariftotelian 
philofophy had newly given place to the vifionary fyftem of 
Des-Cartes, a well-fancied hypothefis was efteemed no con- 
temptible effort of the mind. The world was not then ap- 
prized of the facility with which an ative imagination may 
arrange probabilities, and account for the appearances: of na- 
ture, if accurate experiments be not continually referred. 
to. But thefe hypothefes grew more and more out of fafhion, 
as the number of them was continually increafing:: and the 
eftablifhment of the fociety under Boyle, fir William Petty, Dr. 
Seth Ward, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Wallis; Dr. Wren, and. others, 
which afterwards became the prefent Royal Society, contribut- 
ed greatly to introduce the only, true and rational method of 
philofophizing. Sir Ifaac Newton, the adtivity and extent of 
whofe mental powers are not more to be admired than that 
caution and modefty which prevented his mifapplying them, 
completed the triumph of the experimental analyfis of nature. 
His bold thoughts, and thofe imperfect views which the keen- 
nefs of his intelleéts enabled him to make into the abyfs of un- 
difcovered fcience, were referved by him till he could publifh 
his Queries, with the expeétation that others would put 
them to the teft. All the world knows the-confequence. A 
fecond Newton has not yet appeared ; and as it is much eafier 
to reft fatisfied with an imperfe& account of things, than to 
engage in the fevere.and arduous labour of enquiry, fubfe- 
quent authors have not fcrupled to affume thofe queries as 
eftablifhed do&rine, upon which they have raifed a variety 
of flimfy ftru@tures. Syftem has appeared again in a new form ; 
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and the philofophical theorifts of the prefent age prefent their 
fancies to us under the madeft denomination of queries, to which 
it is fufficiently apparent that they expect their gentle readers . 
will an{fwer in the affirmative. Others, on the contrary, and 
among them even feveral who have extended the bounds of 
{cience, and poflefs a well-earned reputation, are fach mortal 
enemies to the very fhadow or femblance of an hypothefis, that 
they prefent the public with a faithful, flat, and infipid diary 
of their proceedings, and leave them to divine the reafoning 
and motives that led them to make their experiments: fo that 
a great part of their works muft of neceflity be ufelefs to fuch 
philofophers as happen to belefs trammelled in their particular : 
purfuits than themfelves. It is not our prefent purpofe to point 
out inftances: men of fcience will eafily recollect them. We. 
only mean to indicate the danger which natural philofophy 
is expofed to, from the prevalence of thefe modes. Equally» 
difguited with the affe&ted candor, the inelegant Juxuriance 
ef the one party, and the confufed journalizing of the other, 
we wifh to fee experiments and reafoning concomitant and mu- . 
tually aflifting each other. And while we thus advert to the 
paft and prefent ftates of natural philofophy, it is a fingular | 
fatisfaction to obferve, that the author of the work before us is 
exempt from either of thefe fanlts, The great fund of fcien-': 
tific knowlege which he evidently. poffeffes, places» him far 
above the neceffity of compiling a dry mafs of mere fats; and . 
the ‘ fincere and difinterefted love of truth’ by which he ap- . 
pears to be actuated, has prevented thofe conje€iural irregulari- 
ties, which an imagination as ative, accompanied with a dif- 
pofition lefs candid and cautious, might have been ledinto. - 

This fecond volume contains Seftions 3. and 4. of the fe- 
cond book ; and the third book, which confifts of three fec- 
tions. We fhall attend to them in order. 

Section 3. Book II. relates to Hydroftatics, or the effeéts 
which arife from the gravity of fluids. Thefe effeéts are confi- 
dered in a very concife and intelligible manner. « In fact, the 
principles of this ufeful and entertaining branch of philofophy 
are fuch, that they may be elegantly deduced from a very few 
properties. Our author demonftrates, that the caufe of fluidity 
does not depend on the fpherical figure of its particles, as is fup- 
pofed by many writers, but probably on their minutenefs and im- 
perfe&t cohefion, which he fhews by an ingenious illuftration. 
In this fection the action of fluids is exemplified by the nature of 
their preffure ; by the motion of the fluid arifing from that 
preffure ; by their aétion on bodies immerfed in them ; from 
which occafion is taken to fpeak of fpecific gravities ; and by 
the refiftance they afford to bodies moving in them. 
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*Seétion 4,° is upon the Atmofphere of Air. The general 
properties of air are explained, and the magnitude of the at- 
mofphere deduced hydroftatically and optically. From the 
rarefaction of air by heat, the caufe of winds is naturally in- 
ferred ; and.after giving an account of the general and pe- 
riodical winds which prevail on the furface of the earth, our 
author. proceeds to account for them, which he does with great 
clearnefs and perfpicuity. This‘is followed by a chapter on 
Sound and Mofic. . After this he explains the aQion of many 
inftruments, in. which the Properties of the air are con- 
cerned, barometers, fyphons, intermitting fprings, pumps, 
fire-engines, wind- guns, and fountains ; which are accompa- 
nied. by a defeription of three fteam-engines, the laft of which 
is that excellent machine invented and perfected by Watt and 
Bolton of Birmingham. ‘The author’s inftlrument for mea- 
furing the depth of the fea, though imperfe&t, as he himfelf 

obferves, is notwithftanding fuperior to any other we have yet 
feen. This chapter is concluded with an account of the div- 
ing-bell ; and the laft chapter in this fection is concerning the 
Air-pump and its ofes. 

The firft Se&tion of Book the Third i is upon Chemiftry, a fub- 
ject which till very lately has not been much cultivated by philo- 
fophers, being fearcely canfidered as a branch of the fcience. But 
the--world is now aware of its importance, though very few 
treatifes'are extant which can ‘be efteemed otherwife than pro- 
fefional. « It is very far from being univerfally known, that a 
ftudious enquirer may obtain a knowlege of chemiftry without 
building a laboratory or erecting furnaces ; and that almoft all 
philofophical proceffes in this fcience may be performed by a 
perfon of ingenuity with the’help of {mall phials, retorts, cru- 
cibles, and a few portable furnaces, the expence of which is 
trifling. In reality, the great expence in all chemical purfuits 
is that of time, which, to thofe who have other duties to attend 
to, is of great confequence. But this objection holds equally 
againft any abftracted purfuit whatfover. To thofe who are 
already attatched to this ftudy, the excellent publications of 
Lewis, Beaumé, Macquer, Boerhaave, &c. will be interefting 
and inftructive ; but the only treatifes we have met with, which 
are adapted to the capacities of beginners, with a peculiar at- 
tention: to the philofophical application of this fpecies of 
knowlege, are Dr. Watfon’s Effays and the book before us. 
Mr, Nicholfon, at his entrance into this part of his undertak- 
ing, “feems to be fully aware of its difficulty and importance ; 
as appears by his preface, page 122. 

‘The phenomena which are explained in the foregoing part 
of this work, afe chiefly fuch as depend on avery few firft prin- | 
ciples, 
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ciples, and are in general eafily accounted for by a fynthetical 
reference to them. But that part of natural philofophy which 
remains to be confidered is ftill in the procefs of analization. It 
is difficult to abridge a fcience which is almoft purely experimen- 
tal, and which therefore confifts of many facts and little theory ; 
fince every attempt at brevity muft be attended with fome omif- 
fion, perhaps of importance. In this department of phyfics error 
furrounds us on all fides. When we attend to the fpecific pro- - 
perties of bodies, we continually find ourfelves at a lofs: and it is 
at prefent quite uncertain whether figure, denfity, progreflion, 
vibration, and other mechanical affections, which we obferve in 
aggregate mafles, be of any great confequence to the actions 
which take place among the particles, We fhall therefore pro- 
ceed to treat of chemiftry with that diffidence and caution which 
the intricacy of the fubje&t demands.’ | , 


He defines chemiftry to be ‘ a fcience which relates to thofe 
properties of bodies which feem to be {pecific, and do not appa- 
rently depend on any organization or evidently mechanical 
eperation of their parts.’ His firft chapter is employed on the 
methods of decompounding bodies, which leads him to confi- 
der the mutations to which the cohefive attraction is fubje&. 
Solidity and fluidity are confidered as properties of bodies 
which depend on their temperature ; and he affirms or infers 
generally, that bodies are decompounded either by altering their 
temperature, or by the eleétive attraction of fome other body. 
In the following chapter Heat is confidered. It is,defined, p. 
131, to be * a ftate or temperature in which the dimenfions of 
uniform bodies are augmented ;_ and the greater the augment- 
ation the greater the heat is faid to be.’—‘ But in what,’ con- 
tinues he, ‘ does this ftate confift? ‘The increafe of bulk is 
only a collateral circumftance. Does heat confift of particles 
of aftonifhing fubtlety, which penetrate the denfeft bodies 
without difficulty,—which, being endued with a peculiar and 
rapid motion, are in themfelves effentially fluid, and the 
caufe of agitation and fluidity in other bodies ?—or, is it no 
more than a certain motion or vibration impreffed on the parts 
of bodies, which prevents contact and cohefion in proportion 
as it is more or lefs violent ; and which, if increafed beyond 
a certain degree, throws the particles out of the limits of at- 
traction, and caufes repulfon to take place? ‘This fubjeét is 
furrounded with difficulties.’ 

No direé& notice is taken of the celebrated theory of heat, 
which a few years ago was received with fo much applaufe ; 
but a circumftance relative to the thermometrical admeafure- 
ment of heat is noted, which has been fearcely if at all at- 
tended to, though of great confequence to every theory. We 
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are yery ready to fay, that abody is twice as. hot as another, . 
when the thermometer rifes twice as much by conta@ of the 
one a it does by, the increment. Now as Mr. Nicholfon re- 
marks, ‘ the expanfion of bodies very probably follows fome 
direct ratio of the quantity. of heat; but whether that ratio be 
fim ply as the increments of. the bulks, or whether it follows 
anyother ratio, has not yet been determined,’ To this we 
may add likewife, that it has net been determined, whether the 
increments of different bodies expofed to the fame degrees of 
keat are in the fame ratio. 

Mr. Nicholfon has not chofen to avow any particular opi- 
nion concerning heat; but he feems inclined to reject the hy- 
pothefis of a fluid called heat or fire, and to prefer the doctrine 
of its being merely motion or vibration. To this effe& he ob- 
ferves, p. 133. 


* What can be more natural than to fuppofe that the parts of 
bodies are put into a vibrating motion by the fwift and repeated. 
ftrokes of the partrcles of fight ?—Can the collifion of flint and 
fieel be performed without a very violent agitation at the place 
af contact ? + And is there not the higheft probability, when the 
particles of two fluids, for example water and the vitriolic acid, 
rufh together by means of a ftrong affinity, that a great inteftine 
motion muft* take place’before the parts are fo refpectively fi- 
tuated as that their mutual tendency fhall be fatisfied. as much as 
circumftanees-admit ? It is fcarely hypothetical then to affirm, 
that’ heat is always accompanied with an inteftine motion of the 
parts of bodies. And if this inteftine motion, be of itfelf fuffici- 
ent to account for the phenomena of heat, why fhould we mul- 
tiply caufes and call in the affittance of a fluid, to which we muft 
give a number of furprifing properties, namely, continual ac- 
tivity, effential fluidity, and a. fubtilty fo amazing, as to enable 
it repeatedly, without a poffibility of defieftion, to pafs through 
the denfeft bodies without leaving a trace of its having been 
there? 

‘ It is true that obfcurity will always attend fpeaking concern- 
ing a fubject which is very little known. We do not know the 
nature of this motion,, nor how it is propagated, but its exiftence 
can hardly be doubted ; and when we look without prejudice into 
the regions of conjecture, it appears at leaft as eafy to conceive, 
that bodies may be conftructed to vibrate more or lefs readily as 
that they fhould have a greatér or lefs capacity for imbibing a 
fluid called heat. 

* On the other hand it ‘inuft be confeffed that mere motion or 
its abfence feems infufficient to account for the cold produced 
during the combination of water with fal armoniac, or that very 
intenfe cold which is obtained by theevaporation of ether.’ 


Pcntng account of heat is fucceeded by an enquiry into the 
ature of combuition, which naturally leads to a defcription of 
the 
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the methods. of condaeting’ chemical’ proceffes’ either by the’ 
dry or moift way. In the management of this bufinefs, the 
matter is fo well t dipeteg, and occafionally illuftrated with re-- 
marks, which, he though they feem to flow from the fubjett, yet 
difplay.a true fpirit of philofophical enquiry, that the reader 
is made ‘acquainted with ; the terms.of art imperceptibly, and. 
even entertained with that part of fcience which in general:is 
found dull and, fatiguing... It is obfervable, that the examples 
made ufe of are always fuch as do not pre-fuppofe. any acquir-.. 
ed knowlege of the fubjeé&t beyond, what has been, before. laid, 
down in the -treatife itfelf. “This very neceflary circumftance,. 
as we have formerly obferved, is every where carefully attended. 
to. In this and the foregoing chapter the phenomena arifing. 
‘from fixity, volatility, folution; precipitation, fermentations, 
and the. ufes.to which they: are practically applied,, AEE: BEBE, 
tally noticed. and explained... ; Es 
The Chemical Elements form. the fubjeét of the thind i 
ter. Mr. Nicholfon, allows it to.be exceedingly, probable, that. 
all bodies may be compofed, out of a very few:elements ;; and. 
that thefe fenfible differences may arife,only from, the. propor= 
tions of.each that obtain, in the feveral combinations. {He 
likewife allows, that the general method of abftratting is, of. 
great fervice in fyftematizing and direéting. our < future enqui-, 
ries.- But, at the fame time, after obferving that many»refpett- 
able philofophers have perhaps.too much indulged. apafiion for 
theoretical conjeCture on this fubje&, he affirms that it is im, . 
poflible, from the nature of things, for us ever to beaffured, that 
we are arrived at the elements or firft principles of bodies. He 
grounds this affertion on, the following reafoning- ) ) 
‘ Since that feparation of the principles.of bodies in which the, 
"chemical analyfis,confifts, can only, be effected by means of the 
elective attractions, or by heat, it is evident that inftances mult oc- 
cur in which we fhall be unable to obtain it. For example : fup- 
pofe two principles of equal fixity; or fo fixed as to endure with- 
out alteration the ftrongeft heat we can-produce, ‘be combined 
together by an elective attraction, which in each is ftronger than 
its elective attraétion to any other body, how are theéfe princi- 
ples to be feparated ? If they be expofed to heat, they will either 
rife together unaltered, or both remain fixed ; ‘and if any third 
body in nature be added, no decompofition canitake place ;- for, 
by the condition, the two combined principles attract each other. 
more ftrongly than they do any other body. Here it may,, on the 
contrary, be obferved,. that we may come at the knowlege 
of the elements by compofition ; for if any two bodies, when 
combined, fhall produce a. compound altogether fimilar to the 
body under. examination, we may from thence infer that it is 
compofed'of the fame principles : but, in anfwer, “it muft be no- 
en that the’€xiftence of fuch uncombined principles being a 
, circumitgnce 
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circumftance: totally unconnested. pastubiy in dspeatent of the 


principal faét, and the maki “experiment being in a ver 
great meafure cafual, we oY a in. ye ihe moft part of fuck 


inftanees, be’ fubj et to tihcerraints he ‘and th at. mow particular- 


ly; becaufe the snethbad of ‘compofition fuppofes’ a fimplicity in 
Ahe principles made ufe of, witch’ can héver eit proved, fince the 
method of analyfis has been thew ‘to “be infiatclent for that 
purpofe.’ 

* From 'thefe and fimilar’ aortidebhtiogiy he: iifers het the ge- 
nerabdivifion of mode of elaffing ‘bodies is not Of much confe- 
quence to ftiefice, in its prefent imperfed ftate; and afterwards 
proceeds to’enumerate fuch bodies as experiment has fhewn to be 
mitch ‘more'fimple than all others, and which may be regarded 
as firft principles till fature refeadrches’ thall farther decompofe 
them. Prieta water, phlogifton, éarths, acids, and alkalies ; 
whichare’ accurately characterized by’ their leading properties: 


andsthe chapter is concluded by a table of detife fubftances;’ 


produced’ by combining’ them’ ‘refpedtively. We fuppofe the 
author has ‘made ufe of the term denfe' fabftances, in order to 
avoid: thé ¢onfideration of thofe” combinations made in the 
form of air, ‘whith conftitutes the fubje&t of an entire feétion. 

‘The various fpecies of earths, acids, and alkalies aré enu- 
merated, ‘and thé methods of procuting them explained in the 
three following chapters. And, ‘collaterally related to'the fub- 
ject, we find accounts 'of many ddinbniations, as pyrités; vitriols, 
falphur; phofphorus, and ‘the ‘remarkably ftriking phenome- 
non? of the’ weteirev of oils’ by the’ fadden infufion of the 
nitrous acid: 

Compound bodies” are confidered by Mr. Nitholfon under 
two “general divifions ; namely, inflammable and uninflamma- 
ble: The firft clafs he obferves: ©confifts of fuch’as poffefs the 
principles of inflammability to fach a degree that they may be 
decompounded by the aé& of combuftion. Thefe are ardent f{pi- 
rit, ether, oils, refins, fulphurs, metals, coal, and haye no gene- 
ral term by which. they may be. denoted. The latter clafs con- 
fifting of combinations of water, earth, acids, and. alkalies ; 
and if they. poffefs phlogifton, being united with it in fuch’ a 
manner as to be incombuttible, may be properly enough de- 
noted under the general name of falts.’’ ‘Thefe are very copi~ 
oufly difcuffed ‘in the following chapters, and the fubjec is 
clofed with a general table of affinities. A chapter on Mag- 
netifm concludes the fection. 

Seétion 2. is employed on the newly-difcovered Properties 
of Air produced by various proceffes, This rational and con- 
cife account of the prefent ftate of our knowlege of thefe fub- 
jeéts, will be of great ufe to thofe who have not leifure to fy- 
ftematize and digeft the many important faéts which are ss 
perfec 
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perfed in the: writings f' Dr.» Prieftley* and others; who have 


cultivated this branch of natural philofophy. It muft likewife 
be acceptable, as an arran geinenit of faéts; even to thofewho are 
confiderably verftd in this ftudy. “There is a circumiftance relat- 
ing: to. ‘the’ admeafurement of the rarity’ of atmofpheri¢al air 
alluded. to. ‘by: Mr. Nicholfon, which feems to deferve fome 
enquiry ‘and attention. It is| a well known faé, that the 
pureft air is’ fufceptible of the: greateft diminution. before: it 
becomes ‘perfeétly noxious by means’ of any phlogiftic:procefs 
carried on if it'; and eyery philofopher at prefent-avails him- 
felf of Drs Prieftley’s elegant invention of applying nitrous 
air to that purpofe. But in exprefling the refult of any ‘trial 
it is ufeal-to fet down the meafure of the bulk of the ait fo di- 
mipifhed, in numbers. which. muft have fome. inverted te- 
lation toits purity. It catinot be difputed but that. this ‘me- 
thodis as faithful a defcription of the matter of fattas any 
other ; yét it is likewife indwbitable, that the preference ought 
to be given to that mode of expreflion which fhall, at the fame 
timé, denote the degree of purity in the {pecimen of air put to 
the teft. This is probably as the quantity. of the diminution, 
and not as the refidue, after phlogiftication... On this fubjeét 
Mr. Nicholfon obferves, p. 358. 

‘ If the purity of any-given. portion of air be asthe diminu- 
tion it fuffers by phlogulication ; and ifthe quantity of nitrous 
air required to faturate it be likewife in the fame. proportion, the 
purity of dir tried by nitrous air will always be inthe direé 
proportion of the diminution of the whole mixture,, provided the 
quantity of nitrous air added be more than fufficient to faturate 
it. That air isthe pureft which produces the greateft. effects 
during the time of its phlogiftication ;\ namely, that in which, 
czteris paribus, animals: live — or the greateft quantity 
of a combuttible body is confumed.’ 

The third and: daft: fection rélatés to Ele@tricity.. The au- 
thor begins by fhewing the fimpleft method of producing elec- 
tric appearances; and employs an entire chapter on the elec- 
tric matter, and'the relations whith allbodies ‘have to it, either 
as condydtors or: non-conduétors. He thinks it evident, from alb 
our fenfes, that eledtricity is‘real matter, and not a ‘mere pro- 
perty. ‘The two-kinds‘of elericity which are ufually termed 
pofitive and negative, naturally offer themfelves in the difcuf- 
fion of the attentions requifite for exciting ele&tric bodies ; 
as: does likewife the figure of eleétrified conductors, the muta- 
tions of which produce various phenomena, that are pointed 
out,..In the courfe of this chapter the reader if made acquaint- 

ed with electric attra&tion and repulfion. 

The courfe of the eleétric matter through the ‘common air, 
and the air very much rarefied, is next attended to. The figure 
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of the-common ‘fpark, and the beautifal manner.in which elec« 
tricity pervades an imperfect vacuum, are appearances which 
are worthy of great attention in the philofopher whois defir- 
ous of penetrating, deeply into this part of fcience.. It is 
known that, electricity forces conduéting bodies ‘into its path. 
This is among,the general pofitions laid down in this feétion, 


- and is accompanted with an experiments which, for its.novel- 


ty,. as well as the interefting confequences to which itdeems to 
point, we cannot help quoting., . After obferving : the conical 
figure which, a drop of water affumes when -eleétrified, and 
that it emits long fparks and wets. bodies held near it, he 
proceeds, p. 388. ny 
‘ If the fame experiment be made with melted fealing-wax, 

the appearance is very peculiar and'amufing. The fealing-wax 
mutt be dropped on or ftuck to the: fide of the prime condudtor,,. 
and afterwards melted with a candle ; then, if the conductor be 
politively electrified, the drop of wax becomes pointed, and fhoots 
an almoft invifibly fine thread into the air to the diftance of more 
than a yard. is thread is eleétrical, and would probably be 
longer were it not for the fudden cooling of the wax. Whether 
the fame effect would follow on negative electrization is worth the 
énqniry ; but the want of a convenient and ftrong negative power 
has prevented the writer of this work from trying it. It is ob- 

fervablé, that the long {parks above mentioned with the drops of 
water, are not feen when the drop is negatively electrified, a light 

only appearing at the point of the drop. But as the methods ufed 

in the experiment did not produce a negative ftateas ftrong as the 
pofitive one, the conftancy of the effect requires to be confirmed 

by more favorable experiments. Thus much is fact, that the 
fame drop of water which, when laid on a cylinder of metal and 

connected with the pofitive prime conductor, emitted {parks five 
or fix inches long, did not produce the leaft fpark when uninfu- 

lated and held near the prime condutor, but drew off the electri- 
city exaétly asa metallic point would have done.’ 


The eleftricity produced by bringing a conductor into 
the vicinity of another conductor in an eleétric ftate, is con- 
fidered and ingenioufly connetted with the charging of eleétric 
or non-conducting bodies, which our authorhas chofen, for the 
fake of fimplicity, in the form’ of plates. The phenomenon of 
the electrophorus, that has been fuppofed by many to be un- 
accountable on the prefent received principles, is fhewn to be 
an eafy confequence of the reafoning made ufe of by: Mr. 
Nicholfon on the fubje&t of the eleftricity produced without 
communication. And, in the fubfequent chapter, he makes it 
evident that moft of the electric phenomena are confequences 
of the air being charged; and that the effects of pointed bodies 
depend on circumftances of the fame nature. The account of 
the elegtricity produced by art is finifhed with a defcription of 
the 
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the methods of meafuring the intenfity ef electricity, and fome 
other means of, procuring it, which, the theory we are in pol- 
feffion of is unable, to explain: ;; 

Natural elegtricitys; or thofe. appearances which take place 
without the concurrent pperation of man, is next attended to. 
The Torpedo, the Eleciric Eel, the hiftory of the difcovery.of 
the Samenefs of Lightning. and Electricity, the Ignis Fatuas,. 
Waterfpouts, and. Earthquakes, are;the important fubjects 
claffed under this. title—The author, concludes his. work 
with obferving the rapid progrefs which the knowlege of elec- 
tricity has made within the laf half.century; and expreffes his 
hope that a fimilar period will extend its application, and af- 
ford us a more perfect acquaintance with many of the prefent 
fecrets of nature, in which it is more than probable this, great 
and active power has a fhare. 

After the copious defcription we have given of the, plan, 
and execution of the work before us, it. will, not -be necef- 
fary to add any general remarks. The fubjec is of too great 
importance to require much recommendation, if well treated’; 
and we fincerely approve of the exertions of Mr. Nicholfon, 
who, in an undertaking where others have fhewn themfelves 
to be mere compilers, has given proofs of originality and ge- 
nius, which we hope he will continue to employ to the advan- 


_ tage of the. public, 





Thoughts on the Naval Strength of the Britife Empire. Pars Hy. 
Bue. 1s. Cadell; : 


F the Thoughts formerly publifhed under the prefent title 
by Mrs. Sinclair, we gave an account in our Review for 
May laft, fince which time thjs ingenious gentleman has far-. 
ther profecuted his interefting fubjed. Having already .en- 
deavoured to evince the fuperiority of Britain, in many; patu-,. 
ral and political circumftances tending to the acqnifition of 
naval power, he now enquires how far the obftacles commonly 
urged againft any increafe of our navy, are well founded. 
Thefe are, the.fuppofei difficulty of procuring more fhips, and 
more feamen. In regard to the procuriug of feamen, Mr. 
Sinclair propofes, that this important charge fhould be commit- 
ed to the management of a particular board, to. be inftituted 
for the purpofe, and which fhould aét under the controul ‘of 
the admiralty. 
* In the fecond place, fays he, it is propofed, that inftead 


of thofe regulating captains and. prefs-gangs, which are at 


prefent fpread along the coafts of the ifland (who, when idle, 
are a ufelefs and heavy, expence to the ftate ;-or, when they do 
procure men for the fervice, deter other failors from volunta- 
rily 
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rily entering, by the violent and outrageous manner in which 
they conduét themfelves), that fubordinate officers to the faid 
marine board fhall be eftablifhed in all the different diftrits of 
the kingdom, ‘fo that every part of the ifland may be under the 
infpection of fome one or other of thefe officers. 

‘ In the third place, it is propofed, that the faid board, 
and its fubordinate officers, fhall be obliged to furnith the ad- 
miralty, from time to time, with an exaét and authentic ac- 
count of the number of feafaring people in all the different di- 
firiéts of the kingdom ; who, for that purpofe, fhall be com- 
pelled, under certain penalties, to give in their names, and 
places of abode, to the marine officer appointed to receive 
them: fhall tranfmit alfo, with as much expedition as pofli- 
ble, to their proper place of rendezvous, the fair proportion 
of feamen which each diftri& is ordered to fupply : and laftly, 
fhall vive every poflible affiftance to the feamen belonging to 
their “diftsia, for procuring their pay, their effects, or their 
fhare of prize-money to themfelves, their family, or relations.’ 

Towards raifing the number of feamen wanted for the pub- 


lic fervice; Mr. Sinclair fuggefts that the fubordinate officers ° 


of the propofed board fhould beat up in their refpeétive di- 
ftri&s for volunteers, and offer fuch a bounty as the nation 
may be able to afford. If this method fhould prove ineffec- 
tual, he propofes, as the next expedient, that the officers 
fhould be direéted to lay an embargo upon all veffels, of every 
fize and denomination, until the proportion of feamen is fur- 
nifhed. If this meafure fhould alfo fail of producing the de- 
fired effect, he advifes that the officers fhall next proceed, in 
the prefence of two or more juftices of the peace, to caf lots 
which of the feamen in the neighbourhood fhall be compelled 
to ferve ; and, in cafe of refufal, that the officers fhall be en- 
abled, with the affiftance of the civil power, and, if neceflary, 
of the military, to compel the recufants to enter into the pub- 
lic fervice. But he entirely difapproves of prefs-gangs, as a 
barbarous mode of compulfion, and what gives the feamen a 
diftafte of the navy. Our author propofes, that each of the 
feamen thus compelled by lot, fhould not be obliged to ferve 
above three years, unlefs peculiar exigencies fhould not admit 
of fuch indulgence. 

Among the advantages attending the propofed eftablifhment, 
Mr. Sinclair obferves, that it would put an end to the imprefs- 
fervice, the expence of which, from the firft of October 1780 
to the firft-of O@ober 1781, amounted toupwards of 214,000/, 
It appears from our author’s enquiry, that the number of men 
thus procured was only 7081 ; and that, during the fame fpace 
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of time, $844 feamen and landmen entered voluntarily, whofe 
bounty atnounted to little more 2g,o00/, _ 

In refpe& to building of fhips, Mr. Sinclair differs very 
much in opinion from thofé, who corifider the doing it by to- 
tuntary fubfctiption as uwhconftitutional or dangerous to the 
liberties. of the kingdom. But as fuch contributions have 
proved inadequate, he’propofes that a particular tax on houfes 
fhould be levied for the building of fhips. Ship-wrights, he 
obferves, might be ‘procured without much difficulty; and 
that, in the king’s yard, a third more work might be executed 
\ than is at prefent,. if the fhipwrights were allowed, as in pri- 

vate yards, to build by tafk, or piece-work. = 

Mr. Sinclair, after urging the natural and political meang 
of incréafing thé maritime powér of the nation, concludes 
with propofing, that, as an incitement to the courage of na- 
val officers, who ought to be aétuated by nobler motives than 
the thitft of prize-money, a naval order fhould be inftituted, 
for diftinguifhing fach as fignalized themfelves in the fervice 
of their country. Ha 

This: ingenious member of parliament appears to have be- 
ftowed great and laudable attention on the fubjeét of naval af- 

A. fairs; and while others aré employed in forming fchemes of 

oppofition, he has the merit of enquiring, with unremitting 
afiduity, by what méans to promote the moft important inte- . 
refts of his cduntry. 





A Treatife on the Synochus Atrabiliofa, a contagions Fever which 

raged at Senigal in the Year 1778. To which is prefixed 

@ Journal of the Weather duriny the Prevalence of that 

Difeafe, Sc. By TF. P. Schotte, M.D. 8vo. 25 6d 

Murray. y | 

tte coaft of Africa fills every mitid with terror; and to be 

banifhed to itis confidered only as a refpite, which is fully 
compenfated by a more lingering as well as 2 more painful 
and complicated death. It has been a very gefieral and we be- 
lieve a well-founded opinion, that this fatality is increafed by 
the voluntary mifconduc& of the thoughtlefs and the neceffary 
irregularities of the militarpadventurer. While the prefent 
treatife confirms the opinion is general, it defcribes a difeafe 
whofe fatality. no prudence could always elude, and whofe ra- 
pidity no art could delay. We have had few medical | 
hiftories of the difedfes.of this fatal fpot ; and the prefent | 
work is valuable on account of the fearcity of real obfervers at 1 
Senegal, as well as for the attention and. abilities of the 
author. be | 
Vou. LV. Feb. 1783. H. The 
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The fever which he defcribes is,of the: putrid kind, with 
copious evacuations of: bile, generally black ;.and though <di- 
ftinguifhed -by a violence of which there are\few examples, 
yet bepan with inflam inatory fymptoms. “ Ft feems the general 
teridency-of nature to refift‘every poifon; and, in a pretty ex- 
tenfive enquiry, we have’ found but two or three epidemics 
which have been entirely'ftee from fome appearances of in- 
flammation. Tt attacked with little warning 3 ; but was at firft 
attended, befides the ufual figns of fever, with extreme debi- 
lity and anxiety. The bilious vomiting foon came,on, and 
continued inceflantly. Hiccup, bleedings from the nofe ,and 
other parts, immediately fucceeded; the pulfe funk, oad the 
patient ufually died about the third or. fourth day.» Thofe 
thiefly.who furvived this period, had the diitinguifhing marks 
of ‘putrid fever, viz. petechia and vibices:: a lurid counte- 
nance’ 6nly attended the earlier days, but at laft coma, and 
every appearance of the blood being entirely diffolved, came on, 
and finifhed the horrid fcene with the moft dreadful fymptoms. 
“Jn this firuation art was in general an ufelefs {peétator, ; 
every remedy failed of fuccefs, becaufe the vomiting. which 
no medicines could quiet, prevented their operations,., It was, 
we believe, an obfervation of Sydenham,) that obftinate, vo- 
miting in. fevers was to be cured only by yaifing afweat.; This 
circumftance feems not to have occurred,to our author; but 
what nature-had dictated in milder climates: and. lefs: urgent 
circumftances, might have failed of oppofing' the fury of, the 
prefent'epidemic. Our author obferves, that fometimes profufe 
‘fweats came on, ‘without relieving thé fever ; and he would 
doubtlefs have ‘mentioned the ceffation of the. vomiting, if it 
had occurred: “In the latter flagés, ‘fwéats were frequent, 
but they were entirely colliquative. Blifters had little effect ; 
they evidently tended to diffeminate. the difeafe, by the horri- 
ble tench of the difcharge, and: fometimes, haltened. the event 
by a fapervening mortification... Bleeding was evidently hurt- 
ful; yet, in two\cafes, profufe and continued hemorrhages 
feemed to relieve. ; Art cannot eafily imitate thefe efforts 5 yet 
the attentive mrafiikienes will recollect the conduc. of Syden- 
ham in the plague, and» the happy confequences of the rafh 
and even def{perate praétice of Dover, in a putrid fever. 

‘Our author, at laft, feemed more lucky in relieving the moft 
diftrefing fymptoms of this fever; and as he recommends a 
fypilar practice to remove vomiting in the cholera morbus, we 
fhall give his fentiments in his own words. . 

‘ There is,, however,,one medicine (I mean opium) which, 
though it has no power of removing the.caufe- of the difeafe, is 
endowed with a particular virtue of caufing fuch a diminution 
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of fenfation and irritability of the nerves, as to produce by this 
means.a ceflation, of the cofivulfive motions of the ftomach and 
its adjacent parts, andrender nature ina manner inactive, while 
its. effects, laft, by which means an opportunity prefents itfelf to 
give fuch remedies, as are calculated tor the cure of the difeafe 
itfelf,. Opium, therefore, or laudanum: (which being in.a. liquid 
ftate anfwers rather better) is to be,given in proper dofes, and 
they are to be repeated as often as they are thrown up again, un- 
til the vomiting ceafes:; As foon as this-is obtained, the bark is 
to be given immediately, and to prevent a return of the vomit- 
ing, laudanum is to be joined with it occafionally. After the 
ftomach ' feems to be entirely fettled, the bark or its tinéturés, 
(among which that of Huxham deferves the preference) are to 

e given in. proper vehicles without laudanum. Great careistobe 
taken in the mean time, that the fecreted bile and perhaps other 
accumulated morbid humours are net detained in the inteftines. 
If nature, therefore, fhould be flow in evacuating them the na- 
tural way, fhe 1s to be afkited by proper remedies. But that the 
{tomach may not be irritated anew by {fhmulating medicines, and 
that the acrid bile, when poured into the duodenum, may be 
drawn downwards, this is beft effected by clyfters, However, 
when every thing goes on favourably, and the ftomach has been 
at eafe for fome days, a laxative of manna, rhubarb, and cream 
of tartar, or the like, may be given. The drink during the fe- 
ver fhould be cooling, and fuch as experience has proved to be 
antifeptic.. Barley-water, with the rob of lemons or their juice, 
Tweetened with a fufficient quantity of fugar or hohey, is very 
proper. But as foon as the fever is conquered, the patieit thould 
take now and then.a glafs of wine, but particularly Rhenit, if it 
is to be had, and fome proper food to fupport his ttrength. Wine 
becomes at this period an excellent medicine, though | found it 
(except perhaps Rhenifh) do much harm during the fever, The 
beft food, at the fame time is fuch, asis not only of ealy difgef- 
tion, but-alfo able to ftrengthen the body, and to contribute to- 
wards mending the ill ftate of the blood. But as there is not a 
great choice of food at Senegal, either thick water-gruel, diluted 
with a good quantity of Rhenifh wine, and fweetenéd with a 
fufhcient proportion of fugar, or fome. pruels of Guinea corn, 
which the natives prepare very well, with the addition ‘of thofe 
two articles, may anfwer the purpofe. 

‘ Though I recommend this method of cure as the inoft effee- 
tual, and though I would, purfue, it, if I. was eyer to find 
myfelf in the fame predicament again,, yet I have not fufficient 
proofs or experience of its efficacy, to prompt me to have an en- 
tire reliance on its future fuccefs in the like cafes. 1 found it 
fucceed in two patients, but I alfo faw it failin one. The. laft, 
however, was quite exhaufted by the vomiting, before I gave 
him the laudanum. It was on the third day of his being taken 
ill; and after it had put a ftop to the vomiting as well as the fin- 
gultus, I gave him the bark. On the fourth and_fifth day his 
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body, but particularly his face, began to fwell in fuch a mamner,. 
that his eyes became quite clofed by it, and the breaft turned of 
a yellow, green, and blue colour. He refembled a corpfe in the 
eae de i Ha 4 of putrefaétion, in which the air has begun to dif- 

If and puff up the kin, a-circumftance which fT had not 
ob bred in any other patient. ©n the fixth day a fingultus, or 
rather a belching, took place again, and he expired on the 
feventh. 

‘ Atthe time when I found this method fucceed in the two: 
above mentioned patients, the ravage of the difeafe had much 
abated, and'I had, therefore, no opportunity of afcertaining its 
good effects by repeated trials; nor do I know, for this te, 
whether the fuccefs is to be afcribed to this mode of _treament,, 
er perhaps to a wholefome change taking place in their.’ 


The prophylaxis 1 is a matter of fingular importance, where 


’ the cure is defperate. ‘The remote caufes on which it mut 


chiefly depend. are, in our author’s opinion, irregularities from 
inattention, or the fudden changes of temperature in the. air,. 
induced by. the tornados, while the body is predifpofed to a 
putrid fever, by a very warm climate and falt provifions. He 
thinks, in fome cafes, that thefe caufes are alone fufficient to 
produce a feyer ; and that they probably had this effe& at Go- 
ree, which, from its fituation, is, free from inundations and 
marfh efflavia. It is, indeed,, highly probable that the difeafe 
was communicated by infection from the neighbouring ifland ; 

and though the exiftence and operation of marfh miafmata in 
producing fevers. is, in many inftances, fatisfactorily demon- 
firated, yet there are many epidemics. whofe caufes are equally 
myfterious with thofe obferved by Hippocrates,,and which in- 
duced. him to call their origin.‘ fomething divine,’ The pro- 
phylaxis,, however, which is founded on thefe fuppofed caufes,. 
is by no means to be negletted ; where they can be properly 
obviated, an. attention to them will be certainly preper. In 
other refpects ‘the author, as ufual, recommends free living 
and the ufe of wine, without excefs ; but, he adds, that the 
enly man who has repeatedly vifited Senegal, and refided there 
with impunity, never drank any thing but water. In fa&,. 

there can be no fingle rule to guard againft infection during 
the progrefs of epidemics. Every methced which promotes the 
general health, and the feveral evacuations from the fecretory. 
organs, muft be attended - to, and together only will they 
be effe&tual. Our author; in feveral circumftances, confirms 
the obferyations of Dr. Lind, and mentions others. which. 
had never occurred to -him;,,fo that from thefe authors it 
would be, eafy to extratt fome ufeful. rules,. either to guard 


“against infection, or obviate i it as. foon i as received. His other. 
prophylaétics were farfaparila in decoétion,. and. the-highly 
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concentrated acetous acid. ‘The latter he ufually dropped on 
fal. polycreft, or vitriolated tartar; and the falts by that means 
were made to exhale a. moft penetrating, four, and volatile 
Ymell. The acid alone, when highly dephlegmated, is fo ex- 
<eedingly volatile, that #0 ftopper can entirely exclude its 
odour; the volatility would therefore be foon repreffed by its 
attracting the water from the atmofphere, were it not united 
to falts which have very little affinity to that fluid. In this way 
thefe falts are fometimes fold for the cryftallized acid ; and 
thete is much reafon to fuppofe that thofe cryftals, which 
were procured by Mr. Lauraguais, proceeded from acci- 
dental impurities. 

The author has furnifhed us with many circumftances relat- 
ing to this fatal coaft, of which we have not hitherto been in- 
formed. ‘The range of the thermometer was from about 64° 
tog1°. The barometer varies fo little as fcarcely to deferve 
notice; but the thermometer, when compared with one of 
Ramfden’s, was about 3 of a degree too low. The corretted 
degree of heat i is, however, moderate, in comparifon of what it 
has been reprefented ; the mean heat of Senegal having been 
faid to be 112°, and its greateft heats from 118% to 120°. It 
is evident, therefore, that the fatal epidemics cannot arife from 
the excefs of heat ; for the fouthern parts of Europe, and the 
whole ifland of Jamaica, are equally hot, and experience greatet 
and more fudden variations with impunity ; and there are no 
circumftances mentioned by out author which donot often 
‘concur, without the dreadful confequences of a fynochus 
atrabiliofa, But while philofophy hefitates in uncertainty, 
it may afford a pleafing refle€tion to humanity, that there is no 
anfurmountable obftacle to the healthinefs of that climate. If 
the dreadful profpects which it affords did not detér the in- 
elligent obferver, we might probably foon be furnifhed with 
fufficient precautions to defend us from the fatal tendency of 
its difeafes. Our duthor has confiderably affifted future practi- 
tioners, and deferves high commendation. 

There is a fhort reflection, atthe end, on the gum trade of 
Senegal. The author thinks it might be more advantageoufly 
carried on by acompany, which poffeffed an exclufive right to 
the commerce of that coaft ; ‘but on this fubje& it will not be 

expected that we fhould give any opinion, from the very inde- 
ifive evidence before us. Dr. Schotte apologizes for his lan- 
guage, fince he is not a native of England, and had originally 
written his eflay i in Latin. We own that it is not unexcep- 
tionable; but it is clear and perfpicuous, and fuperior in this 
refpe& to fome works which are often thought to require no 
apology. 
H 3 Feannis 
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Foannis Nathaniel Lieberkubn Differtationes quatuor. Cura §9 


| ei Foannis Sheldon, Anatomia PraeleGoris, Se Ce Aid, 
Johnfon. Ath 


=e very accurate and induftrioug author of thefe Differta- | 


tions was a Pruflian, whofe inclinations early led him to 
cultivate philofophy and anatomy ; but it was only about his 
twenty-fifth year that he was permitted entirely to indulge 
them. . His: acquifitions before that period had, indeed, been 
confiderable ; and after it, he purfued his ftudies fucceflively. at 
Hall, Jena, Leyden, Paris, and London. He was the friend 
of Linnzus, Gaubius, and Van Swieten, and much refpected 
by Boerhaave. He returned to Berlin, by thé exprefs command 
of the king, in the year 1740, when he was nearly thirty years 
of age, and died of a peripneumony, about fixteen years after- 
wards, 

This is.a very fhort account of our author, extracted from 
the Memoir in the Leipfic Commentaries, which is prefixed to 
thefe Differtations. They have hitherto been little known.in 
this country, and Mr. Sheldon has been very ufefully employ. 
¢d.in their republication. Our editor, who purpofes to pub- 
lifh a very full defcription of the lymphatic fyftem, could not 


have given a more fuitable introduétion, whether we regard. 


fome,of the difcoveries communicated in thefe traéts, or the 
means by. which they have been, made, There are four dif- 
fertations,. The firft.is the author’s Thefis, publithed at Ley, 
den, on the ftructure of the valve of the colon, and the ufe 
of the proceffus vermicularis ; the fecond,.on the ftru@ure and 
a¢tion of the villi of the {mall inteftines of the human body ; 
the third, on the proper methods.of difcovering the ftructure 
of the vifcera; the, fourth, on the anatomical microfcope. 
The two former are in Latin, the latter in French. 

We muft not, for-various. reafons, enlarge on the contents 
of thefe tratts.—It will be enough to mention, in the plainef 
manner, the object of each., The valve of the colon is now 
well underitood; the ufe of the vermiform procefs has not 
been fufficiently explained. —Our author thinks that it.is, the 
neceflary confequence of the termination of the cecum; 4 
cylindrical canal, where a {phinéter is not neceflary, can only 
terminate by the gradual diminutions of the diameter of the 
circular fibres ; and’ this gradual diminution will producé an 
appearance fimilar to the vermiform ‘procefs. It is plentifully 
covered with glands on its internal furface, to prevent any Rag- 
nation of the feces in this narrow cone. The villi of’ the 
inteftines he feems to have injeéted with care, and to have dif- 
{eGted with accuracy. “They are compofed of an artery anda 
vein, 
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vein, whofe courfe is fhort, and which very readily communi- 
cate with each other. Thee’ are attended by a nerve ; but 
the’ chief part of each is a lymphatic veffel, whofe aperture 
our author has diftinétly feen in diffections of morbid bodies. 
It is ‘at its ‘Opening very minute, but foon ‘enlarges fo as 
to form ia little veficle. Between the villi, at the bafe, 


are little globular bodies, which our‘author found to be.glan- 


dular; and thefe are probably the follicles which feparate the 
mutus of the inteftines: ‘They are more numerous than the 
villi, in the proportion of one to eight. This fubjeé& is.pur- 
fued, and many curious particulars elucidated. By his cal- 
culations, which, though not exact, are probably within the 
truth, we find that if all the lacteals are continually filled, and 
their aétion fully exerted, they can convey twenty-five pounds 
of chyle to the’ blood in the fpace of an hour.—lIt would: be 
unjuft to blame our author for a few miftakes, which fubfequent 
difcoveries have pointed out. His judgment and anatomical 
addrefs are very confiderable, and his language nervous’ and 
perfpicuous. Without aiming at elegance, it  ftrongly im- 
prefies ‘the ideas which the author would communicate; and 
almoft places the objets before the eyes of the reader. ‘There 
aré alfo three plates, neatly and accurately executed,, with full 
defcriptions. 

The other eflays it’ is not eafy to analyze, orto explain, 
without the plate of the microfcope. His inftrament for ‘this 
purpofe is fkilfally contrived. We-cannot, however, caution 
anatomifts with ‘too much earneftnefs againft trufting therepre- 
fentations of even-a fimple lens, “without the repeated 
examination of different perfons, who are not aware ofthe 
objeéts intended to be fhewn. We have been frequently: wit- 
neffes of the moft ridiculous miftakes which have arifen from 
an author’s eagernefs to eftablifh a preconceived opinion’; and, 
were it neceflary, we could point out fome errors of this kind 
in the mot refpectable obfervers:’ It will add to the credit of 
Mr, Lieberkuhn’s microfcope to obferve, that he has in fome 
inftances even detected the inaccuracies’ of the celebrated 
Lewenhoeck. 





Memoirs of Agriculture, and other economical Arts. By Robert 
Doffie, Efg. Vol. Il. Sve. ‘6s. in Boards. Nourfe. 


Wwe. are at laft prefented with, a continuation of the tranf- 

actions of the very.refpectable Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and,Commerce ;) but we ftill cb- 
ferve no memorials of a later date than the year 1776, though 
the fociety have -proceeded-in, the execution of their ufetul 
plan. Some fatisfactory reafons are) given, for the delay, but 
as thefe are chiefly furmounted, we hope to receive the conti- 
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nuation in a fhort time.—The bef intentions feldom, how: 
ever, efcape without cenfure ; and the pureft motives have:been 
tigmatized with a real or an imaginary ftain in the execution. 
The fociety have felt the influence of envy, or the difgutts of 
difappointed ambition. It has heen alleged that their repo- 
fitory is the gulf which receives all improyements, and from 
which they feldom return ; that their rewards are guided by 
artial views; and their enormous expences. often {quandered 
without a roportional object. Jt is not our bufinefs to enter 
on their defence : ; but we believe the charges. to, haye little 
foundation. It is not their fault, if the authors of improye- 
ments fometimes look no farther than the premium, and neg- 
leé& its objeét when they have received the reward... The world 
in general feldom decides with liberality, or judges with can- 
dor, Each perfon looks with pleafure on the ftadjes which 
have’engaged his own attention, and confiders the enconrage- 
ment of others as an injudicious prodigality, or a trifling re- 
finement. As thefe prejudices have occafioned fome of, the 
obloquy with which the fociety has been diftinguithed, fo they 
have occafioned no little difficulty to us. in felecling an extract 
of this performance, which-fhould at once be a {pecimen of 
their attention and diligence, . We fhall therefore givea fum- 
mary of the whole volume. 
8 t Acsonnt of the Culture, Produce, and Qualities of Siberian 
arley. 

. eaten of the Culture, Produce, and Qualities of Spring 
Wheat, Switzerland Wheat, or Bled de Mars. 

* Certificates and Accounts of Wheat fown in Spring, in which 
the Particulars of the Culture, and the Produce and Quality of 
the Grain are {pecified, in order to the determining how far thar 
Praétice may be occafionally advantageous. 

¢ Account of ‘Prials at large, made to determine the comparative 
Advantages of the Drill and Broad-caft Methods of Culture of 
Wheat and Lucerne 5 and of an Experiment to difcover what In- 


cereafe may be obtained froma Grain of Wheat i in one Year, from 
yepeated ‘Tran{plantations. 

¢ Certificates and Accounts of the Culeiie of Beans and Tur- 
neps—Account of the Culture of Parfneps for feeding Cattle— 
Account of the Culture and Prefervation in Winter of the Ve- 

etables, proper for feeding Hogs--and Certificate of cultivating 
the Turnep-rooted Cabbage, and Obfervations on its Utility. 

‘ Accounts .of the Methods! of rearing Calves. without Milk, 
pr faving it after.a fhort ‘Time. 

‘ Obiervations on the Damage done to arable Land, by takini 
off Stones from the Surface ;-and afi Account of ‘a Method o 
preventing Bhghts on Fruit-trees, and efculent Plants. 

‘ $¢ Accounts of the re{pective Culture and Cure of Madder. » 


¢ Acgouns 
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4 Aecount of a Botanic Garden ar: St. Vincent’s.— Certificate 
of a Production of Indigo in Katt Florida, with an Account of the 
Culture and Puocefs.+-Accountiof the Culture and Preparation of 


Samples of Rububarb, | 


$. Principles ofan improved Plough.—-Method of, difeovering 
the Excellence of Wheel Carriages.—Account of the Conftruc- 
tion and the Adyantages of .a Plough with a circular Coulter,— 
Defcription and Manner of Conitruétion of a Flat-arch for the 
Cielings of Houfes, or other Buildings, to prevent the Commu- 
nication of Fire.~-Account of a cheap and effectual Method of 
making and repairing Banks, to prevent the overflowing of the 
Land by Sea or great River Waters, - 

‘ Directions for cultivating Ath on moory or boggy Lands lying 
wafte.—Account of the Utility of cultivating Winter Vetches.— 
Obfervations on the Ufe of a Bull Team.—A farther Account of 
the Culture and WUfes. of the Clufter Potatoe.—Obfervations 
on the Profpeét of Advantage in cultivating in England the Maize, 
commonly called Turkey or Indian Wheat.— Abftratts of Letters 
about Crops of Spring Wheat, and Clutter Potatoes. 

* Account of the Nature and Culture of Borecele ; and its 
Ufes in feeding neat Cattle and Sheep.-—-Method of manuring 
Land by Meansof putrified Rain-water.—Two Recipes for mak- 
ing Ointments to cure the Scab in Sheep, and.to kill Ticks and 
other Vermin lodging in their Wool, ' 

‘ Account and Defcription of a Machine for dividing Spaces, 
and rendering the Practice. of Planting and Setting moreexpedi- 
tious and exactthan by any Method hitherto ufed.—Defcription 
ofa newDrill-plough for er Wheat, or other Grain and Seed, 
upon Flag or tempered Land.—Account and Deftription of a 
Machine, or Bellows, for fumigating and deftroying Infects on 
Cucumbers, Melons, and: Fruit Trees. 

* Account ofa new Eftablifhment in England for the Manu- 
fafture of Chip-hats, from a particular Sort of Willow cultivated 
for that Purpofe.--Letter upon the profitable Application of an 
improved Method of refining Pig or caft-Iron, and making Bar 
Iron for Guns, Anchors, &c. as. likewife for producing that 
clean and white Iron wanted for {mall Work and ‘Toys.—-A Me~ 
thod of preventing the hurtful Effects of the Fumes of Mercury 
in the Qperation of Water-gilding on Metals.— Account of fome 
Methods of cleaning Ivory, with Attempts of reftoring difcoloured 
Ivory to an agreeable white State, "and taking out accidental 
Stains.—Farther Explanation- of the cheap and effe€&tual Method 
of embanking and ftopping up Breaches in Banks and Dams, to 

nt the overflowing of Lands: by the Sea, or by Rivers.— 
Abftract of the Communication of a Method for improving wafte 
‘Land. pater 

¢+A lift of Premiums, Bounties; and Rewards, beftowed on 
various Subjects in Drawing, Etching, Engraving, Painting, 
and Modelling, &c,—Catalogue of the Cafts of antique and mo- 
dern Statues, Bufts, &c. in me Gallery of the Duke of Rich- 


mond, 
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¢ Lifts of Premiums and Bounties beftowed°on various Objecis 
in “Agriculture, Mechanics, “Manufactures, ‘Chemiftry,: :and 


Trade, “from ‘1767 to 1776.—Summary Account of Beorardeg 
given in the feveral claffes of fubjets. 


The reft of the volume confifts of the names of: bla who. 
have'teceived the premiums for their performances in different 
branches’ of the polite arts; with fome account of their fu- 
ture deftinations, where they could be afcertained ; and the 
lifts of premiums and bounties beftowed on various objects in 
agriculture, mechanics, manufaCtures, chemiftry, and trade. 
From its inftitution to the year 1776, we find the fociety have 
expended above forty-eight thoufand pounds ! 

In our Review of this volume we were particularly attrated 
by the accounts of the Sibertan barley, or rather wheat (for 
it isa fpecies of wheat), and the clufter-potatoe. ‘The large in- 
creafe of the former, and its utility both for bread and malt, 
render it a moftvaluable article ; and we chiefly noticed it, 
becaufe an opinion has prevailed, that, though its whole period 
of ‘fractification be fhort in comparifon with that of our com- 
mon wheat, yet that we had not fun enough in a given time to 
bring it to perfection. We find, however, that'this is a mif- 
take’; and we ‘have alfo been informed, that it has been intro- 
duced with confiderable advantages to New England, and the 
néighbouting provinces of America. As citizens of the world, 
wé rejoice ‘at their fuccefs in this very neceflary article ; we 
may have ftill more reafon to triumph if the renewed bonds of 
friendfhip and affection make them again boaft of the name of 
Englifhmen. 

While Rome invefted with abfolute authority the dictator 
whom fhe had taken from the plough, Britain can boaft of its 
Cincinnatus in general Elliot. The man ‘whom heroes have 
looked on’with envy, whofe very enemies have contributed to 
éxtend his’ praifes, whoin the world regards with wonder and 
reverencte—we here behold as 4 more humble; but not lefs ufe- 
ful ‘charaéter, ' cultivating the Siberian barley. In the eye of 
a philofopher, indeed, he is probably more amiable as the man 
than ‘as the hero ; but even in the feenes of war his humanity 
will be remembered, while his intrepidity and firmnefs may bé 
forgotten. 

The clufter-potatoe will probably be highly valuable ‘as’ ‘a 
nouriffing food, which ‘multiplies ‘in the pooreft ground to a 
very confiderable degree.” We with to fee ‘its'‘culture extended, 
and its properties more generally known ; for if they’ be’ only 
ufed as fodder for cattle, they will ultimately leffen the con- 
fumption of corn, and diminihh its price. 
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«We have been frequently furprifed to find the cultivation of 
the rhubarb: plant neglected.’ In 1774, fir Alexander Dick 
prefented to the fociety: four pounds of rhubarb of Britith 
growth ; and had in his poffeffion’a much’ larger quantity. 
The Englith roots fometimes weigh twenty-four pounds each; 
and though by drying they are confiderably diminifhed, yet it 
is eafy to fupply the markets from our own plantations. Dr.. 
Hope, the profeflor of botany at Edinburgh, has frequently 
ufed the Britifh rhubarb ; and he thinks it does not yield to 
the beft Chinefe. As a purgative and diuretic it is rather. 
more aétive, but fomewhat lefs powerful as an aftringent. . It 
is not generally known how large the fum is which we. pay, 
yearly to Ruffia on this account, independent of what js im- 
ported from our own fettlements in India, In the year 1763 
our unfavourable balance with Rufha was about comedal, 
and of this fum above 20,000/. was paid for rhubarb only.) In 
the latter years it has decreafed, and the greateft annual.im- 
portation during the years 1776 and 1777 was. about 50,000. 
weight. The plant is, in this country, hardy and vigorous = : 
it bears the cold of our fevereft winters, and from its form, j is.a 
confiderable ornament even in our flower-gardens, It is only, 
neceflary tq add that, fince the root is very fucculent, it mui 
be dried quickly, with a brifk current of air, | 

The premiums for the encouragement of the polite arts form 
a pleafing fubject of fpeculation. We fee the, foftering -hand 
of the fociety,. and follow it in its progreffive encouragements, 
till it has eftablithed the credit and the fortune of the arta. It 
is no difgrace to the moft flourifhing ornament of his. profef- 
fion, to owe its firft fhoots to thefe benevolent affiftances. The 
faftidious ap may declaim againft the growth of luxu- 
ries, and the mifapplications of thofe bounties which might 
have encouraged more folid improvements, If thefe bm 
be not really ufeful, they are at leaft an innocent fource of the 
moit refined pleafure. They are, however, more interefting 
than at firft appears ;. for the increafe of tafte gives-a variety 
and a beauty to the patterns of our ornamental manufactures, 
which increafes the demand of foreign nations. _ The printed 
linen manufaéture. of Scotland and. Ireland,. and the filks. of 
Spitalfields, we know, have derived confiderable advantages 
from fuch affiftance, 

Our limits will not permit us to, expatiate on this fubject.; fo 
that we muft refer the reader to the work itfelf, for farther fa- 
tisfaction. 


Emilius 
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Enilins and § Sophias 0 wrehe Solitaries. By yi fr Rosffeas, Be- 
ving a Sequel to Emilius, Alfo fome Additions to- Ebifa, by the 
fame Author, i2mo. 25. 6d. Becket. 


pe additions are in the {pirit of Roufleau, and faid to 
have been found among his papers after his deceafe, _ It 
would. not be eafy.to detest. a careful imitator-of this vifionary 
and inconfiftent author, becaufe,. while there is. nothing too 
elevated for his more fublime flights, there. is nothing fo ab- 
durd. and contradi€tory that his conduét and writings will not 
in fome meafure countenance. In thefe fequels there is little 
excefs on either fide. They exhibit probably Rowfleau cooled 
by age, and fubdued by difappointment,. We fee the veftiges 
only of his former efforts ; but we fee alfo a confiftency, which 
was fometimes obfcured by his fpirit, and fometimes broken by 
his‘reveries. -Onthe whole, we have little doubt of the authen- 
ticity of the prefent continuation ; and this will be a fufficient 
recommendation of it to the admirers of this vifionary re- 
former.: It was probably the defign of the author to have 
given/a practical application; in the language of the pulpit, of 
has) fyftem of education ; but this very fhort attempt does not 
enable usito judge of its merits. Emilius and Sophia, united 
in their affections as well’ as by the laws of their country, re- 
maim vin ‘peaceful ‘chf{curity. The melancholy of the latter, 
on the death of one of their childrén, Emilius endeavours to 
fénidve' by\a°jotirney tothe capital. Its diffipations, for a 
tiie; feduce® the folitary philofopher from his attentions to So- 
phit, Yanda falfe friend completes her ruin, ‘The difcovery is 
highly affecting, and its confequences may be eafily imagined 
in a pupil of nature, who has.never learned to difguife or op- 
pofe his feelings, He. flies from, Paris, and is hired by a car- 
penter ; for his education, had fitted him for every ftation. 
Sophia theré:difcovers-him, and he changes the fcene. For- 
tune at laft throws, him on the coaft of Africa: though unufed 
to‘the fea; his general knowlege had enabled him to detec the 
defigns of the captain, who endeavoured to convey them to 
the Moors ; but the deteftion was too late—they were taken, 
arid carried to Algiers. ' His acquired fortitude here affifted 
him : avhen he could no longer fupport the labours impofed on 
him, he refufed to continue them, and intrepidly refifted. all 
their torments. This refolution attraéts the notice of his pa- 
tron, who places, him in the. ftation of his tormentor.—Here 
the narrative -ceafes,\.yet..it. would “have been pleafing to fee 
him in this new light. We have given. this fhort abridgement, 
to point out the force of the example, and fhall refer the reader 
for 
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for farther particulars, and for the appofite reffeétions, with 
which thefe letters abound, to the work itfelf. : ) 

The additions to Eloifa confift of fome adventures of ,lor 
B. which could not be eafily inferted.in the.work itfelf, .They 
are indeed romantic, and even imcredible ; but Rouffeau wrote 
from ‘his feelings, feldom from his reafon ; and what the for- 
mer diétated was not often brought to the judginent of the 
latter,’ “As it was too romantic to be incladed in the hiftory of 
Julia; it’ ig too improbable to induce us to-abridge it. ‘The 
tranflation is‘eafy and elegant ; wé cannot fudge of its fide- 
lity, but, fromthe apparent abilities of the tranflator, have 
little reafon to doubt it. 





A General Hiftory of Mufie. By OBarles Burney, Muf, D, P,R\S. 
Vol. II. (Concluded, from Vol. liv. p. 4¥4.} 


7 E are now come to the fifth chapter.of this work, which 

| treats ‘ of, the State of Mufic, from the Invention of 

Printing till the Middle of the fixteenth Century ; inclading 

its Cultivation in Mafées, Motets, and yecular Songs Gf thispes 

riod :’ and though the preceding part of the volume4is curious 

and amufing to fpeculative and, mifcellaneous. readers, this 
feems the moft important to practical mufitians. “For: 


* We are now: arrived, fays our author, at an. z2ra when: the 
principal materials for mufical.compofition are prepared ; when: 
regular and extenfive fcale for Me/ody,,.a code.of general:laws for 
Harmony, with acommodious. Notation and Time-table, feem.to 
furnifh the Mufician with, the whole mechanifm of. his,arn ; and 
if the. productions of this period do not fulfil our prefent ideas of 
excellence, we muft attribute their deficiencies neither to want 
of knowlege nor genius in their authors, but to the Gothic’ tram- 
mels in whith mufie was fill bound. Sis : 

‘ The faculties of man are of only'limited by nature, but ‘by 
the horizon with which he is furrounded :* if he lives in a yee 
ed ftate and enlightened times, his views:will-doubtlefs ‘beex- 
tended ; but it is allowed to no individual to penetrate much fars 
ther into: the regions of -fcience. than,his. cotemporaries. » Our 
Shakfpeare, Dryden,. Bacon,.. Locke,, and .Newton,; fublime as 
were their conceptions, and original, their genius, found, much 
already done, in their feveral departments, by, their, predeceffors, 

' ¢’Mufic being the object of a_fenfe,common.to all mankind, 
if genius alone could’ invent and bring it to perfeétion, why is 
€hina, which has’ been fo Tong eveiiued? fill without great 
cétmpofers and performers?’ “And ‘why ‘are the inhabitants of 
three-fourths of the’ globe fil! ‘conteht;' ‘afd even delighted with 
attempts at fuch mufieas Europeans would qualify with no better 
title than noife!and. jargon*?:i [t:cannot be: ed) that nattire 
is entirely, to-blarmies: abd ithatcthere:isia phyfical defe& in. — 
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tellects.or organization of all the fons of men, except in Europe ; 
and that arperfe ear, and ghe power ‘of delighting it, are local. 
As the eye accommodates itfelf to all the gradatiéns oftight and 
obfcurity, fo does the ear to fuch gratifications as are«within its 
‘reach ;: and the people accuftomed to!bad’ mufic enjoy it’content- 
‘edly; without languithing for better. Itis the curfe' ot an ear long 
aceuttomed ito excellence, tonbe’ faftidious «and ‘unwilling t6-be 
leafed); and unluckily for the honour\of mufic and: muficians, 
alk the miraculous powers of the art ceafe the inftant perfection 
becomes common. The moft hyperbolical, praifes: have been 
beftowed.on mufie and muficians, when they: feemy not to have 
had the leaft claim to panegyric ; but the def mufic of every age 
and mation is delightful to hearers,. whofe ideas of excellence are 
bounded by what they daily hear; and about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, though melody was governed by the ecclefiafli- 
cal modes, though harmony was confined to a imal] number of 
common chords, and though meafure was unmarked, yet at this 
period, ‘by their union, praétical muficians among the laity be- 
gan ‘to acquire great reputation.’ 
“ Dr. Burney complains very juftly of the tranfient ftate of .2 
practical miufician’s reputation. : : 
_, © From the decline of the Roman. empire to the period under 
confideration, but few names of great muficians have come down 
to us, though there cannot be the leaft doubt but that every age 
and ‘country in which arts and fciences have been cultivated, had 
their favourite and popular mufician, who' contributed more to the 
delight of fis*cotemporariés than the ‘reft’ of his brethren. But 
practical mufieians and ‘performers, however wonderful ‘their 
powers, are unable, from: the tranfient ftate‘of their art, to give 
permanence to their fame.; age, infirmities,’ and ‘new phenome- 
na, -foon complete its deftruction. ' To the reputation of a Theo- 
rift, indeed, longevity is, infured by, means. of books, which be- 
come.obfolete flower than mufical compofitions, ‘Tradition only 
whifpers, for a fhort ume, the name and abilities of a mere per- 
former, however exquifite the delight which. his talents afforded 
té thofe who ‘heard him ; whereas a theory once committed to 
paper, and eftablithed, ‘lives, at leaft in libraries, as long as the 
language in Which it was written.“ — | ~ eee 
* Tn Dr.’ Priefley’s ingeniotis Biographical chart, it 1s remark- 

nble that notonée mufician appéars from the beginning’ of ‘the 
Chriftian era till the eleventh century, where Guido is placéd in 
a.defert, which extends to rhe fixteenth century, and where Pale- 
{trina flands without -a. rival. or, neighbour; nor has all Europe 
furnithed another mufician,: whom the author has thought. worthy 
d niche in his chart, .till the time of Lulli.’. 

+> Our author likewife! complains, and: with: feeming reafon; 
ofthe, wantiof acomplete; mufical library? : | 
——*-For though many individuals have been poffeffed of a rage 
for accumulating mufiedl curiofities, it has feldom happened thar 
a3 they 
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they, have. extended theiriideas'to mufical productions.in general ; 
fo.that.no. more than/one:clafs:or{pécies of.compofition. has been 
completed by them,: and ¢ven this, at the death .of.the proprie- 
tor, is ufually difperfed. ..2 fovio . a1 
sofLn a librany, formed.uponfolatge a:fcale as that’ of the king 
of France at, Paris, the. Bodleian,’ and: Mufeum in England, ‘it 
feems as.if Mufic.thould be) puton-a level with other Arte:and 
Sciences, in: which every book.' of character is procured. Ina 
royal.or.ample colleétion of pictures, {pecimens at leaft of every 
great painter are) purchafed, and no private library 1s thought 
complete while the writings of a fingle. poet of eminence: are 
wanting.’ , : : 
‘And here-(4) we have the fketch of an excellent plan for a 
mufical library, which we hope will be adopted at the Mufeum, 
or at one of our univerfities. After this Dr. Burney gives an 
Account of a very curious and valuable colleétion of mafles. pre- 
ferved in the Britith Mufeum, in four parts ; the firft mufic, ia 
counterpoint, that was publifhed after the invention, of print, 
ing. “Then a Time-table for the perufal of the compofitions of 
old authors, and intelligence of the Moods, Ligatures,.and 
Points of different powers, which occur in their figurative Har- 
mony. We have likewife the divifion of the mufical fcale into 
fuch parts as are appropriated to voices of different compals ; 
as Ba/e, Tenor, Counter-tenor, and Treble ; with the harmonies 
ufed by early contrapuntifts to every nate. of the fcale,; or,..as 
it has fince. been called, by the French, /a Regle. de V-Ofave. 
Then we have-the origin of difcord,. binding and’ paffing-notes, 
with a recapitulation of all the rules of compofition, thew-in 
nfe... Throughout this:part of the work, the ‘author; by'the 
clear and. inftructive manner in which thefe f{cientific “matters 
are treated, difcovers great mufical erudition, “and a confum: 
mate knowlege in the arcana of his ‘art: ‘But inno a:daZic 
patt of his book is he more fatisfa@ory, to our comprelienfion, 
than in {peaking of the origin and rules of canon and‘fugne, 
which fo much abounded in the compofitions of the moft-an- 
cient contrapuntifts whofe works have been, preferved, . 
The author has. a very ingenious and fanciful: period on the 
partiality which thefe mufical patriarchs had for Harmony and 
Contrivance, at the expence of Melodp. is [iY ote nbth 
¢ It was natural to ‘imagine that Melody and Harmony, like 
twin-lifters, would have grownup, and’ been féfined atid polifhed 
together. But the elder of the two fittets; Melody,” was long Hep: 
lected, and fuffered ‘to -rui? wild, while « every’ method’ was 
ufed; which fetente vands diligence scould : devife;in order to 
cultivate and, improve. the \narunak powers:and agreeable quali- 
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ties of Harmony. Yt was indeéd a long time, before fufficient at- 
tention had been given to Melody, to find that fie was capable of 
the leaft improvement, or hada genius for any thing but Pfam 
mody ; however, in riper years, fhe was difcovered to have maiiy 
éaptivating qualitics, and to be fufceptible of grace, elegance, 
and every enibellifhment which art and invention could faggett. 
This difcdvery, in procefs of time, brought her into good com- 
paty, and made Her the deli¢he of the thott polithed and fathion- 
able par: of the world, after having long affociated with the 
loweft of the people , rioting in-aléhoufes with jélly fellows, and 
roaring in the ftrests with balfad-fingers. Atlength, however, 
fhe went upon tht ftage, and there, though indeed. fhe was acs 
eufed of giving herfelf airs, and affeéting the company of princes 
and. heroes, and manners. of the ancient Greeks, yet, of what- 
ever abfurdities fhe was guilty in her theatrical. character, fhe 
feems from, shat,to have derived alk. her favour and importance ; 
as it was on the Stage that the {tudied the public opinion, and ac- 
quired the approbation of perfons' of fenfibility, tafte, and dif- 
cefnmient.”” — ~e ' 
His account of the firit epmipoes of mufic in parts, and 
their works, of which he gives {pectmens, is enteftaining and 
curious. At the head of thefe, is John Okenheim, a Nether- 
Tander, of the fifteenth century, who feems to Have been a 
giant in fubduing Gothic difficulties of his own creation. Dr. 
Burney does not feemi to over-rate the fragments ‘he exhibits of 





2. 


. this compofer’s abilities, when he fays that 


¢ They are given rather as {fpeeimens of a determined {pirit of 
patient. perfeverance, than as miodels of imitation, In Mufic, 
different from all other. arts, learning and labour feem to have 
preceded tafte and iivention, from both which the times urider 
coifideration are ftill very remote. But as.the chants of the 
church were the ground-work of all compofition at this period; 
the ears of the congregation feerh to have been-le{s confulted than 
the eye of the performer, who was to folvé canonical myfteries, 
sak eilosaridee beauties of ingenuity and contrivance, about 
which the hearers. were indiflerent, provided. the general hiar- 
mony was. pleafing.. Howeyer, the performer's astention was 
kept on the itretch, and perhaps-he gained in mental amufement 
what was wanting in feofual.’ - , 

Page 481 we have a dirge; in-five paxts, on the death of this 
venerable mafician, by his f{cholar, the admirable Jofquin 
des Prez, who feems to ftand the higheft in Dr. Buriiey’s favour 
of all the old maftersiof whom he’has yet had occafion to fpeak. 

In out author’s former deferiptions of modern produétions 
and performances, arid their effects on his own, feelings, while 
he was in Italy and Germany(a),, we found a degree of dif, 





(a) See his Prefent State of Maufic in thofe Countries. 
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crimmmation, as«well'as*tafte, and enthufiafm for modern re- 
finements, which fomewhat inclined us ‘to fear for the old mufic} 
atid that the grave and elaborate compofitiofs with which our 
forefathers’ were fo much delighted, and which are ftill pre- 
ferved in the church, arid adinired by many refpectable judges 
out of it, would not be treated with due reverence. But, on 
the contrary, we find that.the author’s regard for mufical me- 
rit.is gezeral.; and that. Fugues, Canons, and other elaborate 
combinations. ef found, in pure and fober harmony, though, 
more the offspring of ftudy and meditation than effufions of 
genius; are fo: far from being corntemned or flighted by our 
mufical hiftorian, that he points out all their beauties of con- 
trivance and learning, with a Zeal and ardor that evince’ him 
to be well acquainted with the difficulties which their authors 
ad to encouriter in ‘conftru€ting therh. : 

After the infertion of mary admirable compofitions by his 
great miufical hero, Fo/guin, and giving feveral curious anec- 
dotes concerning his life, he makes the following liberat apo- 
logy for his ftyle, with which; we imagine, the lovers. and 
patrons of ancient mufic will be very much pleafed: 


‘ This fpecies of laboured compofition has been. frequently 
cenfured, and ftigmatized by the name of pedantry, and Gothic 
barbarifm, which, perhaps, it would now deferve, out of the 
church ; but in the time of Jofquin, when there was little me- 
lody, and no grace in the arrangement, or meafute of fixgie 
notes; the fcience of harmony, or ingenuity’ of contrivance 
the eombinatidn of fimultaneous Sounds, or Mufic ity parts, as 
it was the chief employment of the Student, and ambition of the 
Compofer, fo the merit of both; and the degree of regard be- 
itowed upon ‘the:n by pofterity, fhould be proportioned to their 
fuecefs, in what was their chief objeét, ‘and not in what had no 
exiftence.at the time’ in which thefe muficians lived. Another 
apology offers'itfelf ‘for Jofquin,’as well as for his fcholars, and’ 
followers, who compofed for the Church : which is, that pure: 
harmony, and contrivance, are lefs faveurable to that kind of 
levity which is infeparable from 4irs clothed with little harniony, 
which feem unfit for the gravity of Ecclefiaftical purpofes. 

¢ With refpeét.to fome-of Jofquin’s contrivances, fuch- as 
Augmentations, Diminutions, and Inverfions. of the Melody, 
exprefied by the barbarous Latin verb Cancrizare, from the ‘re- 
trograde motion of the ,crad, they were certainly purfued to an 
excefs ; but.to fubdue difficulties, has ever been efteemed a mie- 
rit of a certain kind, in all the arts, and treated with refpect by 


 artfts, Michael Angelo, in delineating the difficult attitudes 


into which he chofe to throw many figures’ in his works, and 
which other artifts bad not courage, or, perhaps, abilities to at- 
tempt, procurec himfelf a great nate among the judgesof cor- 
re& drawing, ‘and bold defign ; though a great part of the {pee- 
- Vou. LV. Fed. 1783. I tator’s 
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tator’s pleafure in viewing them, muft arifé from refleCting on 


- the att culty of the undertaking. There are- different : ads to 


the:temple of Fame in every art ; and that which was followed 
by Jofquin, and his emulators, was'too full of'thorns, brambles, 
and: impediments, to be purfued’ by men! of common diligence 
and abilities, Painting and fculpture, which are to delight apd 
deceive the eye, do not, any more than Mufic, confine their 
powers to the ‘mefe endeavour at pleafing the fenfe, of which 
they are the object ; and there are Piétures, Statues, and Mufi- 
cal compofitions, which afford very little pleafure tothe eye: or 
ear, but what is intellectual, and arifes from refleéting .on their 
learning, correctnefs, and the great labour which the artift mutt 
have beftowed on them. ei? : 

_ © Canons of difficult folution, were, to Muficians, a fpecies 
of problem, and ferved more to exercife the mind than pleafe 
the fenfe ; and, though a peculiar genius, or penetration, is 
reqifite for the quick difcovery of riddles and rebuffes, yet, {till 
more cunning is neceflary to their production ; and, however 
conterpptuoufly thefe-harmonical contrivances may be treated by 
the lazy lovers of more airy and fimple compofitions, the ftudy 
of :them i fill of fuch ufe to Mufical ftudents, :im their private 


" * ‘exercifes, that a profound and -good Contrapuntift has, perhaps, 


never yet, been. made -by other means. . Thofe who defpife this 
feeming..Gothic pedantry, too much, refemble fuch, half-bred 
{cholars, asi have expected to arrive ata confummate knowledge 
of; the. Roman. Claffics, without fubmatting to the drudgery of 
Grammar.and Syntax. Indeed:a; great Compofer has, »perhaps, 
nevet exifted. fince: the iavention of Counterpoint, who; at his 
moments.of leifure, has not, attempted ito. manifelt fuperior learn- 
weg and fkill, in the-producton of Canons; and other difficult ar- 
xyangements, and. combinations of found 3: and. who, if: he fuc- 
eceded, was-not vain of his. abilities... Before tne cultivation of 
Dramatic,Mufic, as. Canon and Fugue were univerfally {tudied- 
and.severenced, they were brought to-fuch>a degree: of perfec- 
tion, as is wonderful; and though good tafte -has long banifhed. 
them from the Theatre, yet the:\Church-and Chamber ftillj oc» 
cafionally, retain them, with great :propriety ; inthe Church they 
preclude levity, and in. the €hamber exercie ingenuity. : 
‘ As Huchd.ranks fir. among ancient. geometricians, fo Jof- 
win, for the: number, dificulty, and excellence of: his: Mutical 
Canons, feems entitled to the firitiplace among the old Compofers;, 
who have been mo afiduotsiand:fuccefsful in the cultivation af 
this, difficult fpecies of Mufical;cakculation. 


, ~~ > oe 


“© But. though the ftyle of Jofquin, eyen in his fecular Compo- 


© 
~ 


fitions, is grave, ‘and* chiefly in Fugue, Imitation, and. other 
contrivances, with hicle Air or Melody; yet.this defect is amply 
fupplied t6 Contrapuntifts; md lovers of Choral Mufic, by pur 
rity of harmony, and ingenuity of defign. Indeed, I have fie- 
yer een, among-all his produétions that F have feored,:a fingle 
ipovement which jis net famped-with fome. mark‘of the great; 
eidta: 2 ye Ae matter. 
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matter. And:thowgh Fugut and Caton were fo univérfilly cul- 
tivated in his time, when there weté many men of abilities -in this 
elaborate and.complicated. kind of writing; there is {uch @ manis 
feft fuperiotity in-his. powers,’ fwcliia fimple majefty im his ideas, 
and fuch aioe ah debi as Wholly juftify the homagé he 
received.” 7 
When our author has taker his leave of Jofquin, which he 
does with feeming relu€tance, he proceeds to difcufs the me- 
rits of other compofers on the corntingnt, his ¢otempora- 
ries, from whofe’ productions he likéwife gives curiows extradts; 
which we'Beli¢ve have néver appeared before in print, at léeait 
in feore. The chief of thefe are Benedi&, Henry Ifanc, Pierré 
de la Rue, Anthony Brimel, Ant. Fem or Fevin, and Fob 
Mouton. In fpeaking of a mafs by Facob Hobrecht, a Nether: 
lander, ad Mufic-maiter to Erafmus, our authot makes-a 
fhrewd kind of remark. H> Hon 
‘In fcofing ‘this ‘compofition, fays' he, it rs,’ 'th 
the movements are ‘fomewhat too fimilat in fubjedt, that thi 
Counterpoitit is clean, clear, and mafterly.’ And this is the chief 
praife that -is juftly due co moft of the compofitions of the fanie 
period; which, :in other refpects, fo much refemble each other, 
that the fpecimens already. given exhibit almoft all the variety of 
inclody and,meafureowhich the productions of a whole century 
can furnifh. © Indeed, “as air.and grace were not at this time’ the 
objects .of a. Cgmpofer’s purfuits, they fhould not be fought or 
expected, Thofe, however, who have heard modern Melody, 
Harmony, and Modulation, .to ad¢égree of fatiety, and admire 
the Fugues, Canons, and other ingenious contrivaices of the fix- 
teenth and feventeenth centuries, would have grear pleafure in 
the performance or contemplation of fuch Mufi¢ as this, which 
is become #ézv by excefs of. antiquity. 'Few-or none of thé paf 
fages have beem retained in Modern: Mufic’; ‘and the harmony 
and modulation: having been regulated by the ecclefiaftical tones, 
or modesy which‘ have: been fo: long exploded in this couritry, 
every thing would be ‘asinew: to a) Divettante- of the: prefent 
as if he only now heard Mufic for the:firft time ; fo that, thofe 
who can:tolerate nothing but what’ is ancient, and thofe, who 
are in conftant fearch of /omerbing new, willj'in thefe dutho 
find Mufic equally adapted to their feveral taftes, and be likewife 
‘furnifthed with an excufe' for their fattidioufnefs. , 
Another of the fame kind is that wpon a compofer of. thefe 
times, who was fo fond of unlimited seer that he often 
prefcribed four together; and-once, in a Credo, (as if it was 
difficult to digeft) he has eight, fucceffively 1 upon which Dr. 
Burney fays,. io, dod } . 
_ + As every thing has been tried in Mufic, ‘at all times, that 
was likely to: pleafe, furprife, or imprefy the public with the 
wdea-of an author’s fuperior genius, tatke, or feience; fo — 
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has. been at every period, fome fathionable, folly,, _exttavagance, 
orafféCtation;- among Muficians;, for, whenever a happy novelty 
has been ‘ftarted, by a man gifted with real genius, immediately 
another, with none,. has. given. it, to the public ina larger dofe, 
with as little diferetion as a cook, who, hearing that.an ouince of 
fome particular ingredient had rendered a new invented gith ex- 
tremely palatable, fhould think it would be {till more exquifite, if 
he doubled the quantity.’ 


‘The reft of this volume (from p. 539 to 597,) is appropri- 
ated to the confideration of Engle Mufic; and from the pro- 
duétion of our countrymen. niches. are given to many fpeci- 
mens of their genius and abilities... Among thefe we have 


- Englifh Songs in parts, of the fifteenth and beginning of the 


fixteenth century, by, William Newark, Sherringham, Edmund 
Turges,and Robert Fairfax.‘ The. mufic of thefe ditties, 
(fays Dr. Burney,) is fomewhat uncouth, but it is fill better 


‘than the poetry.—But (he afterwards obferves), however inele- 


gant, rude, .and imperfe&, our, lyric.compofitions. may. have 
‘been, till thesmiddle of .the, fixteenth century, our, counter- 
point'and church mufic arrived at a perfection, with refpeé to 
art,rcontrivance, and corre€tuefs of harmony, about that time, 
which'at leaft equalled the beft-of any other country.’ : 

He. then ‘gives examples of our Choral Mufic, before the Re- 
formation, from mafies and fervices té Latin words, compofed 
in the;time of Henry VIL. and his fucceffor. ng thefe we 
have two movements by Jahn Taverner ; three. by Dr. Fairfax ; 
a motet for five voices by akan Shepherd ; ; a movement from a 
mafs by Dr. Tye, in fix parts; a motet by Robert Fohn/on; and an, 
English fong, im,fiye parts, .by: Robert, Par/ons.. Of all thefe 
compofers Dt. Burney, feems. to think, the ftyle of Dr.. Tye 
more clear, correét;: and: accented, than the reft. 

wy After-thefe fpecimens of church mufic, we have an account 
of the ufe-and progrefs of fecular mufic, in the houfes of our 
nobility, and at the courts of. moft of the princes of Europe. 
‘Then the author gives an account of the firft attempts at fetting 


the Englith Litany toa chant, by archbifhop Cranmer, at the 


beginning of the Reformation,..1545 5 and of the whole Booke 
of Common Praier noted, fox, the, ule, of cathedrals, by John 
Marbeck, organift of. Wand{or, when that aD pOrsant work 
was completed,’ in 1550. 

The author thea concludes the prefent volume with the, fol- 
lowing reflections.” | 
€ Tt ‘would’ be tafy. to thew, ‘that Ecclefiaftical Mutfic,; in ‘the 
middle ages, was all derived from the Papal Chapel, and Court 

of Rome; thatsCounterpoint was firft cultivated for their ufe ; 

that-it travelled thence to the Hanfeatic towns, and the Nether- 
Hid Gi (ot 7 lands, 
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lands, where the affluence, which flowed from fuccefsful com- 
merce, afforded encouragement and leifure: for its-cultivation ; 
till about the middle of the fixteenth century, when, by the ge- 
neral intercourfe which traffic and the’ new art of printing intro- 
duced, all the im rovements in harmony, which had been made 
in Italy and the Low Covntries, were communicated to every 
other part of Europe's which not, ‘only ftimulated the natives to 
adopt and imitate ener but to improve and render them more 


perfect, by their ewn inventions and refinements.’ \ 


After this period, indeed, Dr. Burney has thought it!ne~ 
ceflary to apologize to his fubfcribets, in a kind of advertife™ 
mént, for extending his work beyond the limits of savoe'wo" 
umes, which he at firft thought would be fufficient for the coma 
pletion of his plan. For our’own parts, after a moft attentive 
perufal, we are of opinion, from the manner of his treating 
the fubjeé&t, and the materials and refources of which he feems 
poffeffed, that whoever has read the volumes already publithed 
would be more forry than the author himfelf, if he were ‘:to 
leave unaccomplifhed, an enterprize for which fuch pains and 
expence have been beftowed in procuring materials.’ | 
“Upon the whole, we may venture‘ to fay, that tafte'and cans 
dour feem the principal charatteriftics of this volume: how- 
ever, when the author comes to fpeak ofthe old French! ope» 
ra, and the French ‘expreflion in finging the airs tendres of 
Lulli and Rameau, not only his candour but his «patience 
(which fometimes failed him formerly at Paris) will be ‘put to 
the teft. Thus far he has been in fearch of infant fong, and 
mufic of every kind during the firft years of its exiftence after 
regeneration. Here partiality could not well operate, as he could 
meet with nothing to excite it. The canto fermo of the primitive 
church, though venerable for its antiquity, and {till vibratingin 
the ears of Roman catholics, is neither feen nor heatd with 
partial eyes or ears by proteftants. Fugues, canons, &c. have 
fo little to do with tafte or expreffion, and are fo much alike 
in all countries, that no national ‘caft or affetation can well 
have place in them: for as our author has truly obferved, 
* before the Reformation, as there was but one religion, there 
was but oe kind of mufic in Europe, which was. Plain Chant, 
and the Difcant built upon that foundation’; and as this mufic 
was likewife only applied to one language, the Latin, it ac- 
counts for the compofitions of Italy, France, Spain, Germa- 
ny, Flanders, and England, keeping pace with each other; in 
ftyle and excellence.’ | 

With refpec to the fequel of the work, as the author has 
contrived to make the dark and rugged paths through Gothic 
times fo eafy and pleafant, by the light he afforded us on the 

: I 3 way, 
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way, we have no doubt but that, with ‘his: diligence; tafte, 
_ and ‘fele&tion, ‘he ‘will render the reft'of the road through re- 
maining times. ftill more delightful, not only by his materials, 
but refle&tions on many partsof his art, which have been cul-: 
tivated fince the period with which he clofes the prefent vo~ 
lume ; particularly the Mufcal Drama, and improvements in 
the compofition and performance of Mufic for Inftrumeats ; fub- 
jects which his knowlege andexperience fo well enable him ta. 
difenfs, and not only render pleafant, but inftructive to his 
mufical readers, by regulating and correcting the public tafte 
in mufic, as fir Jofhua Reynolds has done in a fifter art.. We 
therefore earneftly recothmend to his confideration and difeuf, 
fion the beauties and defeéts of ftyle in compofition ; ; the preci- 
fion, inaccuracy, and intemperance of execuéion ; and above 
all, the force of accent and exprefion, without which, though 
the harmony of fweet founds may delight the ear, the heary 
can have no fhare i in the feaft. 





Hn Hiftory of the Corruptions of Chriftianity, 2 Vols. By Fofeph 
_ Pricfle ey, LL. D. F.R. 8S, Price 12s. in Boards, 
Johnfon. 
[Ho UGH the precepts and dcétrines of Chriftianity, 
“as they are delivered by the facred writers, are plain and 
rational, yet, in all ages of the church, many of them have 
been unhappily mifunderftood, or wilfully mifreprefented, by 
ignorant or defigning men. 
In the primitive times, fome of .thofe, who had been origi- 


‘nally Jews or Pagans, brought with them, when they came 


into the Chriftian church, the'favourite notions and peculiag , 
dogmas of the fchools, in which they had been educated ;. and a 
either imagined they found them in the New Teftament, or 
elfe endeavoured :o unite and incorporate them with the 
doétrines of the Gofpel: 

Others were fo ftrongly attached to their new religion, that 
they weakly maintained a number of chimerical notions, le- 

dary tales, and pious frauds, under a perfuafion, that they 
were by thefe means promoting the honour and intereft of 
Chriftianity. 

In the firft and “ccond centuries, which fome writers hav¢ 
thouglit proper to call the Golden Ageof the church, a mul- 
edtage of wild and ‘fantaftical heretics began to propagate their 
religious’ reveries. Thefe> were: the fanatics of thofe days, 
who, under the banners of Chriftianity, waged an unnatural 
war againft reafon’and comnion fenfe.:. The. xace of thefe vi- 
fionaries infefted the eee im every facceeding petiod, and is 

not 
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mot yet exting. ‘ But Chriftianity in come was not ee 
injured by their abfardities, 

Inthe darker ages, when the arts! nnd diene were almett 
abolithed, a torrent of corruption overflowed the church, and 
Chriftianity, as it:isnataral:to\imagine, was a principal fuf- 
ferer in the generaldevaftation. ‘Then it was, that intereft 
and fuperftition, pride and ‘policy,\began to introduce the 
boldeft innovations, and to change the pure and fimple. doc- 
trines of revelation, into a dark .and-antricate fyftem, compofed 
of fcholaftic terms, unintelligible diftinctions, and inexplicable 
articles of faith, which were enjoined, eftablithed, ad fan&ti- 
fied under the venerable name of my/feries. 

When literature began to revive, and the fcriptures. were 
tranflated into the living languages of wredt the corruptions 

of the church were feen and lamented. A reformation was 
projected, and many grofs. and enormous errors were exploded. 
But the reformers were only juft-emerging out of, the pro- 
foundeft darknefs. Few rational commentaries on the fcrip- 
tures had been publifhed. The moft learned men were but 
moderately verfed in facred criticifm ;. and -their..minds were 
harraffed and perplexed by the metaphyfical fubtléties and in- 
flexible .zeal of contending parties. It is not therefore to be 
imagined, that they carried the reformation to that degree of 
perfetion, which they might have dene in a more aufpicidus 
era. However this may be, all improvements are progreflive. 
The prefent:age fees: many things in a clearer light than any 
former one. The art of printing has put us in poffeffion 
of innummerable advantages in our theological. ftudies, which 
the reformers wanted. We are affifted by the labours of all 
2a@ur predeceffors: We can purfue our enquiries with eafe. and 
“freedom ; and can fafely reject every dottrine, which, upon an 
‘accurate examination, appears to have no foundation in 
Scripture. ; 

A wife and prudent enquirer after truth, will however pro- 
‘ceed with caution ;. will examine the documents. of antiquity 
with modefty and. moderation ; ; and. explode. no... religious 
tenets, but fuch as are found, upon the fulleft and cleareft 
evidence of reafon and revelation, to be ftri€tly and properly 
corruptions of Chriftianity. 

The learned author of the work,-which is the object of our 
prefent confideration, is one of thofe: free, and independent 
writers, who are not reftrained by/any ereeds or fubfcriptions, 
‘who pay no fubmiffion to the decifions of the.church, and.can 
explode the credenda of their forefathers, without ceremony. 
This, we muft confefs, is adefirable freedom. But whenever 
¥ is'indulged imits full:extent, the reader, who has not at- 
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tained to fuch a /iberality of fentiment, will be apt to exclaim 
in the language of the poet*, Quam REM. acis, sceLus|! 
In other words, you are demolifhing the fundamentals of 
Chriftianity ! 

The firft article in this work is, the hiftory of the opinions 
relating to Jefusy Chrift and the Holy Spirit. The author ob- 
ferves, that the unity of God is a doctrine, on which the greateft 
ftrefs is laid in the whole fyftem of revelation; and that the 
firft ftep that was made towards the deification of Chrift, was 
by. the perfonification of the Logos; that the fupremacy was 
always afcribed to the Father before the council of Nice, which 
was held in 325; ‘ that this council gave the Son the fame 
nature with the Father; that the fecond [at Conftantinople 
in 381] admitted the Holy Spirit into the Trinity ; that the 
third [at Ephefus in 431] afligned to Chrift a human foul in 
conjunction with the eternal Logos ; that the fourth [at Chal- 
cedon in 451] fettled the hypoftatical union of the divine and 
human nature of Chrift; and the fifth [at Conftantinople 
in 553} affirmed, that, in confequence of this union, the twa 
natures conflituted only one perfon,’ 

Having traced the Trinitarian fcheme through all its varia- 
tions, he tells us, ‘ that the doSrine of the fimple humanity of 
Chrift feems now to be the prevailing opinion among thofe, 
who have diftinguifhed themfelves, by their freedom of think- 
ing, in matters of religion. 

The fubjeét of the fecond part, is the hiftory of opinions re- 
lating to the doétrine of atonement. 

The doftrine of the natural placability of the divine Being, 
and our ideas of the equity of his government, have, fays the 


author, been ‘greatly debafed by the gradual introduction of” 
the modern doétrine of atonement, which reprefents the . 


Deity as withholding his mercy from the truly penitent, till.4 
full fatisfaGtion be made to his juftice; and for that purpofe, as 
fubftituting his own innocent Son in the place of-finful men. 
The third part contains the hiftory of opihions concerning 
grace, original fin, and predgftination. Thefe are ufyally 
called Calviniftic doéirines ; and -have been effetually refuted 
by. many excellent writers, particularly Taylor, in his treatife 
on original fin, Sykes on redemption, and Edwards on grace. 
What our author has advanced on thefe points, is confined to a 
{maller compafs, but is rational and fatisfactory. 
In the fourth part he proceeds to the do@rines, in which 
the Papifts are more particularly concerned ; namely, thofe 
which relate to the worthip of Saints and Angels, of we Vir- 
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. On the adoration of the faints the author has thefe remarks = 


*-Confidering who they were that directed this bifinefs of ca- 
nonization, and what kind of merit weighed moft with them, 
it is no wonder that many of thefe canonized perfons were fuch as 
had little title to the appellation of faints. They were generally 
miferable enthufiafts, fome of them martyrs to their own aufteri- 
ties, and fometimes men who had diftinguifhed themfelves by no- 
thing but their zeal for what was imagined to be the righes of the 
chirch, and their oppofition to the temporary princes of their 
times ; fuch as Thomas 4 Becket of this country. 

« As many of the perfons to whom divine honours are paid in 

catholic countries, began to be diftinguifhed in this manner be- 
fore there were any regular canonizations, and in times of ‘great 
ignorance, we are not furprifed, though we cannot help being 
amufed, at the grofs miftakes that were fometimes made in this 
ferious bufinefs ; feveral of the names, the moft diftinguifhed by 
the honours that are paid to them, being thofe of perfons altoge- 
ther imaginary, fo that the obje& of their worfhip never had any 
exiftence. Such is St. Urfula, and the eleven thoufand virgins, 
‘This woman is faid to have been a native of Cornwall, who, with 
her virgins, travelled to Rome, and in their retura through Ger- 
many, accompanied by pope Cyriacus, fuffered martyrdom at 
Cologn. Baronius himfelf fays there never was any pope of that 
name, 
.4 In this clafs alfo we muft put the even /leepers, who are faid 
to have flept in a cave from the time of Decius to that of Theo- 
dofius, or as they reckon it 162 years; dnd who, to theconfuta- 
tion of fome who denied the refurrection, awakened after that in- 
terval, and looked as frefh:as ever. No better claim has Sz 
George the patron of this country, or St. Chrifopher, who is faid 
to have been twelve feet, or twelve cubits, high, and to have care 
ried our Saviour over dn arm of the fea-upon his back, From 
the words Vera Icon, or the true image, meaning that) of. our 
Saviour, impreffed upon a handkerchief, they have made faint 
Veronica, and fuppofed this handkerchief to have been given to 
her by our Saviour himfelf, 

« Several miftakes haye been made by fuppofing that words be- 
ginning with an §, were intended 'to exprefs the name of fome 
faint, and from the remainder of the word they have accordingly 
pimpin the name of an imaginary perfon. Thus, in all pro- 
babiliiy, from Soradfe, the name of a mountain, they have got 
the name of Sr. Orefe, foftening the found after the Itdian man- 
ner ; and, what is more. extraordinary, from) a fragment, of an 
infcription, which, in all probability was originally prefedus 
viarum, the S only remaining of the ward prefectus, and viar of 
the wotd following, they. have made St. “jar; and the Spaniards, 
in whofe-country this infcription was found, fancying that this 
new faint had diftinguifhed himfelf by ‘many illuftrious miracles, 
{plicited pope Urban to do fomething to his honour. In England 
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particular honour was paid to St. Amphibolus, which appears 
have been nothing but a c/ote that had belonged to St. Alban. “fl 

_ © Befides*particular feftivals for particular faints, the papitts 
have a feftival for the commemoration of al/ faints in general, 
Jeft, as we may fuppofe, any fhould have been omitted in'their'ca- 
tendar.. This was introduced by Gregory the Fourth... ° 

* ‘The new objecis of worfhip prefenatly engroffed almoft all the 
devotion of the vulgar, who think they may.make more free with 
thefe inferior divinities than they can with the fupreme Being : fo 
that the name of the true God, the Father, is yar made ufe 
ef by them. And thofe perfons who have attached themfelves tor 
amy particular faint have become moft paflionately fond of them, 
and have been led to magnify their power to a degree which ex- 
eltes both our pity and indignation. ‘Theré is a book entitled 
the Conformity of St. Francis, intended ‘to thew how nearly he 
approached to Chrift, in his birth, miracles, and all the parti- 
eulars of his life. But nothing was ever fo extraordinary as the 
accounts of Ignatius, by his followers the Jefuits ; and it is the 
spore {o9,: as he lived in modern times, | 

+ Some of the Jefuits have faid, it was no. wonder that Mofes 
worked fo many miracles, fince,he had the name. of God written 
upon his rod; or.that the apoftles worked. miracles, fince.they 
fpake in the name of Chrift; whereas St. Ignatius had performed 
as many miracles as the epoftles, and more than Mofes, in his 
own name. Others of them have faid that only Chrift, the 
spoftle Peter, the bleffed Virgin, and God, could even contem- 
plate the fandtity of St. Ignatius. They alfo applied to him this 
page of fcripture, God has in thefe laft times fpoken unio us by 

ts Son.” * | 

The fubjeé of the fifth part is the Hiftory of Opinions con- 
ctrning the ftate of the dead. 

The ftate of death, which our author fuppofes to be the ge- 
nuine doétrine of fcripture, is that of abfolute infenfibility, ‘as 
oppofed to life. | i 
Tt is well known, that the lucrative dofrine of purgatory 
3s founded on that of an intermediate ftate. But the forego- 
ing opinion has gained ‘ground very much, fince the writings 
of the prefent excellent bifhop of Carlifle, and the acute and 
Jearned archdeacon of Cleveland, on the fubject. , 


[To be concluded in our next. |: 





Tbe Hiftory of France, from the Commencement of the Reign of 
Lewis XII. to the genéral Peace of Munfter... By Walter 
Andevfon. Vol. TF. awd ¥.> ate. .2153: in Boards, Becket. 

"PRE firft_ two volumes, of this work were, publifhed in, the 
- year 1769, and contained Eas Raed of Frdnce during 

the reigns of Francis the Second and Charles the Ninth, with 

: pees ' a prefixed 
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a prefixed review of the general hiftory of that monarchy, from 

its origin to that-period. In 1775 was publifhed a third vo- 

lume, deducing the narrative from the commencement of the 

reign of Henry the Third, and the rife of the catholic league, 
to the peace of Vefvins, and the eftablithment of the edict of 
Nantes, in the reign of Henry the Fourth. In the courfe of 
ouffreview, we remarked that Dr. Anderfon had fwelled his 
work unneceflarily with contemporary tranfaétions in other 
countries, which had little or no connexién with thofe of 
France ; and that, through the whole, he had too implicitly 
adopted French authorities, though, on many occafions, thofe 
of other writers were entitled to far greater credit, both in 
- point of information and impartiality *. 

We with we could pronounce of the two volumes now be, 
fore us, that the author had rendered them lefs liable to objec- 
tion in thofe particulars; but we are forry to find him fill 
rambling on needlefs excurfions, and ftill performing them 
flavifhly in the trammels of French authorities. - Dr. Ander- 
fon has alfo not juftly proportioned his attention to the dignity 
and importance of characters; a blemifh which may be ob- 
ferved in feveral parts of the Hiftory. 

The former of the prefent volumes commences with the in- 
trigues of the queen-mother, Mary de Medicis, for obtainin 
the regency, during the minority of her fon, Lewis the Thir- 
teenth, the beginning of whofe reign was ftained with a@s of 
‘violence, not unufual in the nations of Europe in thofe times. 
Such, in general, is the nature of the principal incidents 
which occur in this hiftory, that they tend not fo much to af- 
ford entertainment as to ftrike the reader with horror. .The 
murder of a factious ftatefman, or an obnoxious minifter, fo 
frequently happened in barbarous ages, that it may be confi- 
dered as a common event ; but to bring to the fcaffold a wo- 
man, for the odium incurred by her hufband, is a feverity, 
of which we meet with but few inftances. This was, however, 
the fate of Galigai, the unfortunate wife of Conchini, tlie 
marfhal d’ Ancre. We fhall lay before our readers a part of 
the narrative of thefe tranfactions, 


‘ The atrocity of this aftion, perpetrated: in the court of the 
Louvre, was fuch, that it could not be imputed to the young 
king, without impeaching him with a degree of inhumanity and 
¢ruelty unnatural tovhis years. Hitherto kept back fromthe a- 
gitation. of political sap and difeovering no impetuofity of tem- 
per, or inclination to engage in the offices of fovereignty, he had 
allowed his mother, i in € 9, to retain all the former see tey 
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of her regency, and feemed to be entirely fatisfied with purfuing 
fome favourite fports, and juvenilé diverfious. A prince, who 
pretended not to interfere in the bufinefs of the ftate, and who, 
rom his little intercourfe with the minifters, could coneciye no 
patticular antipathies to any of them, was not likely to form the 
Oltrageous purpofe of deftroying Conchini. It was foon difco- 
véred, indeed, that every notion he had formed of the demerit 
‘of thisfavourite, as well as the refolution he took to arreft his 
4 criminal, was communicated to him by the artifices of de 
Luines ; who, from being the mafter of his faulconry, and the 
‘eompanion of his paftimes, became his chief confident, and the 
director of all his purpofes. The memoirs of this period, and 
fome hiftories, which tranfcribe them, give a prolix and a tedi- 
‘ous narrative of the finifter methods ufed by de Luines, to ex- 
cite Lewis to the deftruction of this odious foreigner, From thefe 
details, the grofs ignorance in which this prince was held by his 
tutor, and the fears and jealoufies raifed in him, about the defigns 
of his mother, to continue her authority, are fufficiently appa- 
rent. ‘Every advantage being taken of Lewis’s inexperience, by 
fictitious -reprefentations of Conchini, as affecting the power of 
the ancient maires of the palace, and by infinuations againft 
Mary of Medicis, as favouring his views ; de Luines, at length, 
fucceeded in prompting the young monarch to affert his preroga- 
tive, and to order the favourite 0 be arrefted. 
¢ The execution of this fecret fcheme difgraced its author ftilk 
more than the contrivance. Le Luines, acting altogether. from 
felfifh motives, in the con!piracy againft Conchini, fhowed that 
he could, without fcruple, employ both the cunning and the bar- 
barity of an ‘affaffin, to accomplifh his purpofe. Having per- 
faded the king, contrary to all probability, that the marfhal 
would mike réfiftance, though arrefted in the palace, and obtain- 
ed'an order, in that cafe, to ufe violence againft him, he eafily 
cohtrived matters fo 3s to put him to death. The unfufpecting 
victim Came, accompanied, as ufual, with his domeftic train, to 
pay his refpects to the king and queen in the Louvre... After 
pailing through the great gate, and entering the court yard, where 
there was a draw-bridge, he was accoited by the captain of the 
guards, who faid, ** I arreft you inthe king’s name,” The fur- 
prife made him recoil, while Vitri endeavoured to lay hold of 
his right arm. This circumftance was conftrued an effort to de- 
fend himfelf. Immediately, upon a fign given, three piftols were. 
difcharged, which lodged, each of them, a bullet in his body, 
He fell, half proitrare, on the parapet of the bridge ; and, after. 
all ‘marks of “life: ‘were gone, he’ was mangled with feveral 
ftrokes of the fword, Unhappy in that favour and fortune which 
he had-acquired, without any title from his birth or abilities, he 
became the objet of general hatred-in France, to a degree much 
beyond the juft grounds ‘of offence or complaint he had given, 
either to the public or to particular perfons. Undergoing the hard 
jate that often attends royal favourites, every public grievance. 
was 
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was afcribed to him, and every .courtier’s difappointment. was 
imputed to his. fecret influence, .The tide of public calumny 
being turned againft him, the delinquencies of other minifters and 
counfellors of ‘the queen-regent were overlooked ; and even the 
open revolts and infurreétions of the nobles were confidered. as 
flight trefpafles, compared to the guilt of Conchini. It-was not 
till.fome time after his affaffination that men allowed themfelves 
to judge with coolnefs, with refpect to his charagter as a man or 
a COUTTIEl. : 

¢ Upon a confultation with the counfellors of parliament, it 
was determined, that a procefs.fhould be formed againft the me- 
mory. of the marfhal d’Ancre, and include the impeachment. of 
his wife for high treafon ; a vain fubterfuge to cover the fhame- 
ful act of aifatfination. But de Luines, who had the forfeiture 
of the real and perfonal eitates of both in view, infifted upon this 
meafure. Then were the oracles of juftice feen, to relinquith its 
firft principles, or to proftitute them to the pleafure of the new 
minifter. ‘* With refpect to the execution done on the marfhal,” 
faid they, ‘‘ it is enough that the king avows his order for it : 
that alone compenfates all want of the forms of juftice,” -There 
is nothing more required to eftablifh defpotifm, but to adopt. this, 
maxim, in all its extent. As in Conchini’s cafe, the neceffity 
of recurring to it, however falfe,; may always be pretended, and 
every occafion taken to fuperfede the office of the magiftrate. 
Wherever it has prevailed in courts, it has foftered barbarifin, 
and rendered private revenge, and fecret mailacre, excufableand 
common among all orders of men. While the magiftrates, fub- 
verting the obligations of law, pronounced Conchini, legally. put 
to death, without a trial, we need not adinire that the Parifian 
mob took the liberty to enter the church of St.Germain de.l’ Aux- 
errois, where his body was hid in, the ground-floor, and to drag 
it from this fanétuary. No favages could furpafs them, in ex- 
preffions of inhumanity and brutal rage, which ceafed nor until 
every limb being torn in picces, no fragment was left tobe laid.ia 
the earth. 3 : 

‘ The procedure of law, when made fubfervient to. arbitrary 
or barbarous maxims of policy, becomes doubly deteftable. Gali- 
gai’s procefs exemplified the {uperitition and cruelty of the times, 
fupported by a regular tribunal. Her indictment was for trea 
fon, divine and human; for caballing againft the king’s autho- 
rity ; for holding fecret intelligence with ftrangers, and.embez- 
zling the public, treafure. The crimes alledged-againft her hut 
band might, by the equivocal form of the libel, be charged upon 
her. She was ecules of forcery, and confulung with a Jewith 
magician. Her compofure and conftancy, at. her trial, were 
aftonifing. ~ Heartfelt grief, and the chilling power of defpair, 
had dtied up her tears, She filed, however, when interrogat- 
ed by her folemn judges, upon the article of her enchantments ¢ 
and, when @iked if fome Agnus Deis, fent from Italy to, her, were 
not talifmans and implements of her diabolical art, her cool 
and 
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and apt replies ftruck ‘many inthe crowded audierice, who beheld 
@ woman, and a ftranger, under deplorable calamity, défend her- 
felf with vivacity and the force of plain reafon, againft a learned 
tribunal, evidently bent on finding her guilty. A few only of 
the counfeliors confidered how the name of the parliament of Pa- 
#is, anv the reputation of the nation itfelf, would fuffer by pro- 
fiouncing a ‘capital fentence apainft her, founded’ neither ii rea- 
fon, equity, or juftice. Five of them deelared againft the ini- 

uitious procefs, and the advocate-general was heafd to own, that 
the depofitions againft her were frivolous and fhameéful.’ She fell 
evidiim, net to the credulity of her judges about her witchcraft, 
but to the folicitations ufed’ with them. On the day of her exe- 
ution, the hatred of the Parifians was changed into pity, when 
they {aw ‘her prepared to receive the ftroke of the beheading 
ford with refolution. De Luines accomplifhed his double aim, 
by gatlieritig her fpoils and thofe of her hufband, and convinc- 
+ pupil king, that the moft intimate confident of Mary of 


is was at execrable magician.’ od 

“The moft confpituous object of the Hiftory is cardinal Rich, 
fiew, who directed the affairs of Lewis during the greater part 
of this period. We cannot but with that our author had traced 
more minutely the fprings by. which the engine of government 
was aétuated, in, the cardina!’s adminiftration ;: as fucha detail 
might throw confiderable light on feveral filent, but important 
pperations:. Dr. Anderfons however, has faithfully deliheat- 
ed the outlines: ofthe conduct and charatter of this mintiter, ~ 
“Fheaccount, fays our author, given by the hiftorians of Richlicu’s 
préparation for death, may be'paffed over with obferving, that he 
went through all the ceremonials prefcribed by the Catholic church, 
with devout alacrity: His livelyfpirie forfook hint not*to the 
laft moment: “He! made‘the refponfes to his confeffor, about the 
foutidnefs’of his’ faith, his penitence, his zeal for the Catholic © 
Ghiifch; ‘and his forgivenefs to his enemies, with a firm tone, and 
teady accents. It was his felicity in the hour of death, as well 
asin his life, to diftover fortitude, and no weaknéfs. The news 
of ‘his deceafe, when. fpread through Paris, at firft ftruck 
the people in’a different manner from what had been expected, 
Bxecrations of his naine, fo ufual aniong them, were reprefled, 
and hatred yieldéd'to furprife, and temporary admiration. His 
fall feemed like that of fome column in a building, which, 
though offenfive to the eye from ‘its enormous fize ind toweérin 
height, had formed,an advantageous fupport to the Whole, and 
whofe ruin is. furveyed, with :aftonifhment and awe. Crouds 
flocked to behold his dead body, and. were. with difficulty, drawn 
off from gazing upon it. Various .culogiums were compofed 
upon his character and abilities. Butia difplay of oppofite fen- 
timeénts foon followed thefe tranfient emotions. Pointed fatires 
were prépared for infcriptions on his tomb; and, while. his re- 
lations and: cfeatures mourned the lofs of their powerflJ patron, 
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the generality of the courtiers and nobles fhowed that fatisfaGion 
at his exit, which arifes in.the mind when reheved from impref- 
fions of terror and continual appréhenfion, . ¢ - 

‘In Richelieu’s character, not only fingle and extraerdinary 
qualities, but traits rarely exifting together, were combined., Its 
great features were marked: with a bold elevation, which fhowed 
that his paffions. rofe almoft in equal vigour with his intellectual 

owers. Fitted for penetration into, every fcience, his genius 
difplayed itfelf with nperer luftre in the affairs of ftate. Hewas 
more the difcerning and active. politician, than the cool and.con- 
templative ftatefman, and more qualified to rule than to erecta 
fyftem of government. The feheme of political. and-military 
action he propofed, was fuited to his daring genius ; and he could’ 
not have fucceeded init, without being at once animated and en- 
terprifing, confiderate and profound.- He profecuted it under 
difficulties, perhaps infurmountable to any other minifter... He 
perfifted in the war with the houfe of Auftria, while a formidable 
party at the court of France exclaimed againft it, and her allies 
abroad fluctuated in their refolutions, and Lewis XIII. himfelf 
was often ftumbled. Proceeding on this precarious ground, he 
acted like one under conftant jealoufy and dread of a dangerous 
attack, From feveral moral and civil obligations, to which he 
wae not infenfible, he thought himfelf abfolved by reafons of ftate, 
or regard to his own prefervation. In the capacity of minifter, 
he. acted the abfolute fovereign, while he degraded the perfonat 
Majefty of the Prince. Carrying his private animofities into the 
province of his.adminiftration, he flowed himfelf both artificial 
and violent, infidious and vindictive again, his enemies... He 
coloured this, refentment, and palliated it to himfelf, by a dex» 
terity in proving them always .adverfaries to the. ftate, 
Though more fanguine than phlegmatic in his temper, he per- 
fevered in his purpofes. His, expedients to furmount difficulties 
could hardly be exhauited: yet he endured not, adverfity with 
patience or temper, and difcovered an -inequality of fpirit-even 
upon the. profpeét of it, In efcaping it, with all his, fagacity 
and forefight, he may be accounted fortunate. . He was.capable 
of fincere and warm friendfhip ; but apt to exact fuch returns as 
wete inconfiftent with its generous principles. . He appears..to 
have trufted to the iplendor of his actions, rather than tothe 
probity of them, for that. fame with pofterity. to which he 
afpired.’ 
. Lewis XIII. not long fusviving his minifter, the crown, as 
before, devolved onan infant prince ; under whom rofe the 
famous Mazarin, who completed ‘the plan of defpotifm which 
had been begun by his predeceffor.. The narrative concludes 
with Lewis XIV. affuming the reins of government into his 
own hands; and Dr. Anderfon, therefore, will probably refign 
the fubfequent period of the French hiftory to the celebrated 
biographer of that monarch. The author has fubjoined fone 
gener 
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al obfervations, rélative to the ftate of manners} the pra> 

s of Civilization, and the culture of fcience, and tafte im 

the fine arts, during the forty years which are the fubject of 
thefe volumes. 

Dr: Anderfon’s work comprifes neither the niore early, nor 
the later period ‘of the French hiftory; but fo far as he purfues’ 
the narrative, he gives a clear account of trarifactions, accord- 
ing to the authorities which he has chofen to adopt, His ftyle, 
in general, is that of mediocrity. 


titi i. 


New Tranflation of the Gofpel of St. Matthew, with Notes, 
Critical, Philological and Explanatory. By Gilbert Wakefield; 
_ B. A. late Fellow of Fefus College, Cambridge, and now 
Claffical Tutor at Warrington. 4to. 125. in Boards. Johnfon. 





N Otwithftanding there are innumerable commentators on the 

New Teftament already extant, and every paflage in it: 
{eems to have been fo minutely and repeatedly examined, that’ 
fcarcely any thing remains for farther inveftigation, yet new 
publications on this fubje&t are continually fucceeding one an-. 
other. And this will moft probably be the cafe in all future, 
ages, till, in the hyperbolical expreflion of the evangelifl, ‘ even, 
the world itfelf cannot contain the books that hall be 
written.’ 

The prefent age is favourable to free enquiry ; and? men’ of 
learning openly difcufs every article in theology, without re< 
ferve. This can never be injurious to Chriftianity ; ; for it has 
been long obferved, that even,the writings of unbelievers 
have ultimately contributed to the honour of diviné revela+ 
tion. Let the moft liberal and impartial criticif{m be encou- 
raged, and truth. will infallibly be difcovered, Our religion 
has nothing to apprehend. Pofterity will either applaud or 
condemn. the difquifitions of learned men, according to their. 
re{pective merits. 

‘The author of this work has not confined himéelf to any 
eftablifhed. fyftem ; but has freely controverted' feveral points" 
of popular belief, which moft of his predecefiors have treated 
with greater deference. On this account, fome parts of his 
commentary wWill’probably give offence to orthodox believers. 
But, on theother hand, they will afford more room for {pecu-~' 
lation, and be more acceptable to thofe, who call themielves 
rational .Chriftians. 

- Our author differs from the generality of his predecefiors j im 
eh following points. ) 

The word Spirit, he fays, as commonly ufed in the fcrip-: 
‘tures, and always when applied to'God, is purely a Hebrew. 
_ idiom 
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idiom, a mere periphrafis, a reduridaney, which may be ge- 
nerally omitted without any injury to the confru¢tion and 
{cope of a paffage : confequently, the Holy Spirit is no exiit- 
ence diti>& from God himéelf. 

According to the explanation of our author, the general i ims 
port of the prophecy of Ifaiah, chap. vii, 14. alluded toby St, 
Matthew is this :.Ahaz and the;houfe of Ifrael, are aflured 
by the prophet, that within a period of time, fuffictent fot 
the production of a child, and its arrival to’ maturity, peace 
and plenty would be reftored to the kingdom ;.and the land of 
his enemies become a defolation.—The prophet never meant 
to foretel the, misaculons conception of out Saviour; and the 
evangelift applies the prophecy in his y/ea/ nianner, by way 
of accommodation; a, mode of argumentation, im crtalit at 
that tume among the Jews. ] 

With refpeét. to the temptation, he fays; our Lord ap 
either to have been in the fame ftate, as that of Balaam 3 whe 
heard, as it is written, the word of God, who faw the vifion 
of the fimighty, falling into a trance (or with his face to the 
ground. See Ezek. i. 28. Dan. viti. 18.. Rev. i. 17.) bat 
having his eyes open... Where the’effect was, in every refpect, 
the fame as would have been oocafioned- by a tranfattion in 
real lifes becaute the fenfes were left, ‘as ufual, ative and uns 
reftrained : or to have only meditated upon thefe things, by res 
volving them in his own mind, as they ‘were impreffed upon it 
by the immediate powér of God, at a feafon appropriated to 
this purpofe : which fuppofition feems to be far more probable 
than the former. It was then, only a mental reprefentas 
tion fubmitted to the calm deliberation of our Lord. But 
in either cafe, no aétual appearance was exhibited to we 
eye. : 
"hadi other arguinents, which he producés, in otder to 
eftablith this notion, he maintains, that the devil, ot fatan; 
was not prefented to the eyes of Chrift, even_in vifidn oridéa 3 
becaufe, fays he, no fuch perfonage as he, an incorrigibly 
wicked angel, the adverfary of God and man, the counter~ 
actor of the benevolent intentions of providence, and*the 
plague of the human race, ever did, or does exift.—But this 
point (the non-exiftence of the devil) requiring fome previolis 
confirmation, our author confiders it at large; and by various 
arguments endeavours to'reprefent the dori of diabolifm ay 

a palpable abfurdity. © 

The demoniacs he thinks {as many obit indeed have 
done before him) were mad people, and fe called by the evan= 
gelifts, in conformity to the language and ideas of the Jews of 
our Saviour’s time, who fuppofed them, who were thus affi@. 
Vou. LY. Feb. 1783, K ed, 
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ed, to be poffeffed by demons inhabiting their bodies. A de= 

mion was efteemed'to be the fpirit of a dead man. 

in | With refped& to’the duration of ‘miraculous powers in the 
| 





church, he adopts the opinion; “advanced by’ Dr. \Jiddleton. 
‘ Have the miracles, fays he, recorded by Chriftian writers 
in general any dignity or importance in themfelves, their 
Circumftafices, ‘or their objeét, to render them credible ? 
: | In’ fhort, are they fuch, as “any atteftation whatever can 
im i authenticate’? “ Very few, I prefume, will be found in thefe 
! degenerate times, poflefled of that degree of ‘heroic faith,- 
which aétuated the intrepid Tertullian; and be’ difpofed to 
think: thefe miracles ‘worthy of belief, « nrcause they are 
ABSURD 3‘ and CERTAIN, Because they aré, rmPossiBLe. 
But if, in. conformity’ to réafon and the Yeriptures, we 
limit-the’ duration of miraculous powers in the church, to 
the times “of our Saviour and his apofiles*, we fecure every 
pofible end of miracles, and efcape | the innumerable difficul- 
ties, which €mbarrafs any other fappofition : amongtt which 
the afignation of the precife point of difcontinuance is by. no 
méans'the leaft.’ 
‘Our’ author rejets, as the reader will naturally fuppofe, if i- 
the doflrine of the Trinity-—The following obfervation on 
thé féntiments and authority of™the fathers on this article is 
perfeétly juft : , 
« E have examinéd- him [Origen] and other fathers, upon 
the fubject of Chrift’s divinity, with great attention : and find 
their ndtions upon it fo undigefted, and their language fo con- 
fufed: and inconfiftent, as to make a clear and explicit deduc- 
tion of ‘their opinions abfolutely impraéticable, And truly 
| the theological fyftems of fuch even deferve but little notice 
and refpeét; ‘fince their viftonary and myfterious and childith 
comments on the feriptures havé been fuperfeded by a more 
rational, inqwifitive, and critical inethod of interpretation. It 
is happy for us, that- we can have recourfe ro the fountain 
head; ‘andican drink the waters of life, unpolluted by fuch an 
impure preetancret Let us ftrive to make the beft ufe of our 
advantages.” © * 
On the-interval between death and the general refurrection, 
allowing ‘no intermediate ftate, ‘he hhas this juft remark: * If. 
the foul fleep, or to fpeak more properly, if the man be in- 
fenfible,: ‘during: the interval between his death and the general 
H refurreétion, it will be the fame thing to him, as if the refur- 
i rection were immediately fubfequent to death. For, as there 
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* To the end of-the age, or the end of ped Jewit difpenfation. 
Mat. XXViii, 20. 
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Will be no fucceffion of ideas,, and confequently no perceptio® 


of the flux of time, thefe events wil] actually be..coincident 3 
becaufe in fuch a ftate, one day is as a thoufand years, and a, 
thoufand years as one day.’ 3 e 

His notion. of future punifhments i is as § follows :. that the ge- 
neral conflagration will, roufe all-mankind from the fleep. of 
death, and rein vigorate. the latent principie.of life in the:or- 
ganized body 5 that the righteous will be received. into-the 
happinefs of heaven, and the wicked entirely confumediin the 
fame fire, which will deftroy the fabric of the- material world. 
‘ As this fire will not be extingwithed, until all things init: 
are annihilated, it has been denominated in the New. Tefament 
an unquenchable or unextingnifhable fire.” . 

This notion is liable to fome objections ; ;. the. author there- 


_ fore modeftly.concludes his obfervation in this manner + 


‘ Todetermine perémptorily upon fuch. a momentous doc- 
trine, and a point of revelation only,,.in which,the fcriptures 
certa inly dre not explicit, would bordér.upon rathnefs and pres | 
fumption. At leaft, however, there can be no hazard from.a 
fpeculation, that tends to aggrandize. the, loving-kindnefs,of 
our Creator. Let every reader examine for himfcif, and,mot 
immediately reject an opinion for its novelty, or contrariony ta : 
his former perfuafions.’ 

Thefe are fome of the doétrines and fentiments, whtak shia 
writer maintains in his commentary 5 by. which the: learned. ; 
reader will perceive, that he is attached to. no eftablithed fy- 
ftem, but indulges himfelf in the utmott fredom of {pecalation 
on every fubje&; and, it muft be allowed, that .he .fupports 
his opinions with great ingenuity. His. criticifms. difcover, a 
very confiderable fhare of learning and, penetration, and 
what will be particularly acceptable to, the generality . of. hig 
readers, more originality than isto be. found,in., any; Jate 
publication of this nature. We fhall therefore.be much difap- 
pointed, if the author fhould.not appear,.in the future progrefg 
of his work, to be fuch, a commentator,..as we have long with- 
ed to fee: a commentator, who eritically attends to the ori- 
ental idioms, to the coatext_and connexion, the, argument 
and defign of the facred writers, and the peculiar circum 
ftances and cuftoms to which they allude; who accurately ; 
diftinguithes thofe difcourfes, which are addrefled to particu, 
far perfons, from thofé which are applicable to all mankind , 
who, above all things, confualts reafon,, entertains worthy nos. 
tions of God, difregards theological. {chemes of faith,..and-in- 
veltigates the genuine dodrines of Chriftianjsy with critical fa- 
gacity and manly freedom. 
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We muft, however, take the liberty to intimate, that our 
author, on fome occafions, difcovers too much warmth; and 
that modefty and candor fhould conftantly guide the pen of 


every man, who ugdertakes to explain or inculcate the amiable 
doctrines of Jefus Chrift. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
D.iI.V ak Note. Ve 


‘Sebmons by Humphry Whifbaw,. A. M. Canon Refidentiary of the 
Cathedral Church, Hereford, 2 Vols. ‘4s. fewed. Law. 


HE author of, thefe difcourfes does not-attempt to:amife 
his readers with dny new enquiries, refined fentiments, or 
elegant language; but writes ima-plain, familiar, unelaborate ftyle ; 
fuch as is calculated to anfwer.the purpofe of a.preacher, who 
withes ‘rather to. inftruct and edify his auditors, than acquire: the 
reputatzon of an orator.’ PORT BEF 
~The fabjeéts of which he treats are, the Inyportance of form- 
ing right Notions of God; of God’s Government of the World ; 
of Civil Government; of the Original Religion of- Man; of 

Chriftian Perfection ; of forming an Idea of God; of human 
Nature; of loving God ; of the Right of trying the Spirits ; of 
felling what we have and giving to the Poor; of Stedfaftnefs in 
Religion ; of Perfecution ; of Pharafaical Righteoufnefs; of Cha- 
rity covering a Multitude of Sins; of the Nature and Defign of 
Chriftianity. | 
- Vol. If. Of God’s reconciling the World to himfelf; of re- 
eeiving the Grace of God 1n vain ; of the advantages of Chriftia- 
nity ; of living after the Spirit; of workimgout our own Salvation 
of the true Nature of the Kiccscm of God; of Mercy being more 
acceptable than Sacrifice ; of the Lord’s Supper; of the great Debt 
of Love; of ftudying to be great and doing our own Bufinefs ; of 
the Duty of Servants ; of the Folly of Sin; and of the Qua- 
lifications neceflary to a holy Life. 

On thefe fubjeéts the author’s arguments and obfervations are, 
generally fpeaking, clear and rational ; founded om a liberal in- 
terpretation of feripture, and a juft idea of Chriftianity, and the 
meral attributes of the Deity. 

’. The following extract will exempli‘y thefe remarks. It is well 
Known,.in what manner Calvintftic writers have declaimed on the 
depravity of human nature, and the moral impotency of many. 
Our author, in explaining the words of St. Paul, Phil. ii. 12, 13. 
Work out your own falvation, &c. thus endeavours to give us 
more elevated notion of our faculties and powers. 

_ *Ttis to beobferved, that by whatever means or motives men 
become truly religious, God may fo far be faid to work in them ; 
becaufe in fome fenfe‘or other, all the good ‘we do, is derived 
from him ; and religion, in particular, ‘hath him for its object. 
Every pious thought that rifes im our minds; every oe and, 
rious 
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ferious refiection; and every good aétion too, may properly 
enough be faid to-come from God; becaufe it was he that gay 
us thofe faculties and powers, by which we conceive and produce 
thefe effects. Our fufficiency, therefore, is certainly of God; be- 
caufe;in him we live and move, and have our being: and he truly 
works in us both to will and to do, becaufe out ability to will and: 
work is all originally from him. - ‘But to fay that we perceive in 
ourfelves thefe noble faculties, a power to‘reafon and underitand, 
to refle@ and ‘confider, to will and determine our motions and 
actions as we pleafe; and yet, that all this while we have ne, 
power in ourfelves either to think, or will, or do, what 1s good, 
but that all muit be wrought.in us ‘by God, or by the immediate 
agency and operation of his fpirit. This, I fay, is a notion, 
which; under ‘a pretence of raifing God’s glory, is really an in- 
jury and diminution to it; becaufe, it not only denies him the 
glory of thofe ex¢élleneies: which are vifible mm human nature; 
‘but it alfo reprefents him, though an. infinitely wife, and good; 
and holy Being, t have made a race of infignificant, worthlefs 
<reatures, who have nothing in them but filth and corruption. 
But certainly, if God made us what we are, it is no more for hig 
glory, ‘to fay, that he moves us, ‘than to fay that he hath made us 
‘eapable of movitiy ourfelves ; and that we are able, by. the help 
of our natural faculties, to apply fuch moral motives, as he is 
pleafed to give ys, without a forcign impulfe and impreflion upon 
us at the fame time; unlefs his glory is fo much the greater, by 
how much the more imperfect and unlike himfelf} his creatures 
are made. 

‘If therefore, we confider the matter rightly, it is no derogation 
from God’s glory, that we claim any fharein this work ourfelves : 
becaufe, as we do not pretend to have made ourfelves, but to havé 
received both our being and faculties from God, the glory of all 
mutt ultimately redound, not to ourfelves, but to him that made 
us; neither can our good actions be the lefs acceptable to God, 
for being {asit were} of our awn growth; becaufe ‘they are in- 
deed but the natural fruit and effects of the powers he hath given 
us, and which he gave us too, for that very purpofe ; by. which 
therefore, he, not improperly, may. be faid to work -in us.’ 

This is a ‘doctrine infinitely more rational, and likely to excite a 
virtuous emulation, than the wretched fyftem of thofe, who paint 
human nature in the moft unpleafg colours, and endeavour te 
imagnify the Creator by depreciating his works. 

° 


Sacred Hiflory felefted from the Scriptures, with Annotations and 
Rejections, fuited to the Comprehenfom of young Minds. Vol. II. 
By. Mrs. Trimmer, .2mo 35. fewed. Robrnfon. | 
This volume contains the Jewifh hiftory, from the number- 

ing of the Hiraclites, before their departure from Mount Sinai, 

to David’s victory over Goliath. | 

There are many difficulties in the courfe of this hiftory, which 
require the greatelt learning andjudgement to explain, and accom- 
modate to the capacities of children... Mrs..Trittimer very wifely 
declines'the arduous tafk of determining controverted aay 
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and contents herfelf with fuggefting. thofe. practical: tefleftian$ 
which are obvious and initeuctive. Speaking of Jephthah’s. vow. 
fhe fays : Mech be . : Eos gt ab 
y T ehey my dear, you are quite diflatisfied with Jephthah, 
»and what to fay in his excufe I know, not, for indeed 1 find it has 
puzzled the learned. _ Itis thought by moft authors, that-he. did 
not offer his daughter for a burnt facrifice, but only devoted. her 
to the fervice of God, and that fhe paffed the reft of her days‘in 
acts of religion, .It is much beyond my abilities t> decide,this 
difficult point ;. but if we never come to any certainty about it, 
it will be of no real confequence to us. Let.us however confider, 
what inftruction this affecting hiftory affords, and you will find 
that you may derive advantage from it.’ 

' Jephthah certainly did not facrifice his daughter. The pro- 
noun fy relates to PP? the Lord; and the words fhould be 
rendered, And I will offer To u1iM (that is, tothe Lord) a Surat 
OUJCTIND « : 

aie Sa have wifhed, that the obfervations,of our fair com- 
mentator had been more concife. In a book defigned for 
children, or for common people, nothing fhould be admitted, but 
‘what is of the utmoft importance. A long derail fatigues the 
mind, and overloads the memory; and has a tendency to fruf- 
trate the author’s good defign, by rendering the work too yolu- 
minous for general ufe. a 


‘ The Utility and Importance of Human Learning, flated in a Sermon 

__ preached in the Parifh Church of Afbford, in Kent. By Francis 
> Whitfeld. ato. 1s. Johnfon. : 

... This writer very properly and judicioufly reprefents the utility 

“and importahce of human learning to civil fociety, and-to true 

feligion. > | ‘, 
MEDIC AL 

Some Thoughts on the Relaxation of Human Bodies, and the Mi/- 

appl cation of the Bark in that and fome other Cafes. 8vo0. 

15, 6d. Nichol, pad : , 

We cannot announce thefe * Thoughts’ with marks of appro- 
bation. ‘They are the crude‘undigefted obfervations, which an 
extenfive practice feems to have diated, but which ‘calm reflec- 
tion has never arranged. -It would be an unpleafing tafk to point 
out every thing that is exceptionable ‘in the matter or the man- 
per; we fhall therefore fhortly: ftate the opinions and inteiitions of 
the author. Te Geant! oy | ‘ 

There are many conditions of the body which, in his opinion, 
feem to indicate relaxation, while the real difeafe is very differ- 
‘ent ; anditis one of his moft-important obfervations that, in pu- 
trid fevers, the apparent lownefs will be often relieved by laxa- 

ives. We believe it a very general, and we know it'to be 
a pernicious error, to ufe the bark indifcriminately on the firft 
appearance of languor and debility in thefé complaints ; fot, in 
the early ftates, they often arifeirom a load in the ftomach and 
“bowels. This method is, indeed, an-old one’; and-io old as tobe 
ah . 4 ; ae 45, 18%. forgotten 
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Forgotten by the'inattentive pra‘titioner, or the fanguine theorift. 
The other caufes of relaxation to which our author thinks the bark- 
lefs ufeful, are diminifhed diet, hard drinking, fuppréffion of 
uftral' evacnations, epidemic contagions, lurking venereal. taint. 
Even in‘nervous' and mtermittcnt difeafes, he thinks it may be 
fometimes fuperfeded by gentle purgatives or alteratives ; and 


ounds, hy” dilating them, and carefully removing 


Thefe opiiions will not be warmly controverted. They are, 
indeed, juit'; but they are in general too well known to engage 


our’ attention.” ‘The reft fcarcely 


deferves notice; and we 


would willingly fpare our readers the difguft which we have fo 
powerfully experienced from ‘the trifling and miftaken opinions of 
the author of this pamphlet. | 
The Anticipation of the Crifis.. Addreffed to the Nobility:and Gen- 


“try of Great Britain and I eland. 8vo. 


IS. 


/ 


Bowen. 


In the late awful fituation of public affairs, while ravens 
croaked, and tribes of teformers iffued from their garrets, to 
perpiex' us by their Utopian fchemes,- we fat down to this 
pamphlet with fearful expectation. The Crifis, we had been 
already told, was at hand ; andj here, fatal deftiny ! it was antiei- 
We continued to read, with honeft anguifh, in hopes of 
detecting fome miftake, ‘and proving to our difconfolate friends, 
that the fatal hour was perhaps not fo near as was expected. The 
firft page cherifhed our delution. It was about ‘ national fecu- 
tity’and national intereft';’ that is, as-we fuppofed, our alarming 
debt, and the ways and means of paying the imtereft. But we 
were foon undeceived :4ve met with the names of Sloane, Garth, 
We at laft arriy- 
‘ed at ‘ frauds ;” and, to our utter aftonifhmeént, found that thefe 
were not the frauds of brokers, but of phyficians; and the 
Crifis, which had fo Greadfully alarmed us, was in \fa& the 
Crifis of a Fever. We proceeded to read about * hair-breadth 
*fcapes,’ and were now more nearly interefted; we found the 
whole faculty in combination againit us, and that our only ‘fate- 
ty wasin Mr. R. White, aud his Hermetic Febrifuge. The 
alexiterial water is, in our author’s opi 
cine, and is (odd alteruative!) either afel 
have been informed, with unufual candor, by fome of the faculty, 
that this very noxious medicine is generally taken from -the 
We were then lefs alarmed, but at laft are told, that by 
negleQing this hermetic febrifuge, ‘the kingdom had. loft a 

Grenville, a Beckford, a Bofcawen, and very recently a Rock- 
ingham.”: On proceeding~to the cafes, we read, as we expect- 

ed, the praifes of the author’s remedy. Unlike many ot his 
~ tribe, who have the good of mankind ozly 
author-very partial in the diftribution of his remedy. Some 
were left to languifh three weeks, becaufe he had little to fpare ; 
others had enough for repeated illneffes. In this refpe& he ts 

alfo very unlike the regular part’ of the faculty, who generally 


pated. 


and Harvey —names not known at Jonathan’s. 
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] OO .0C.) SP b..Gi-dy As 
Aw Anfwer to that Part of the Narrative of Lieutenant-general Sir 

Henry Clinton, K. B. which relates to. the Conduct of Lieutes 

nant- general Earl Cornwailis, during the Campaign in. North 

America, in the Year 1781. By Earl Cornwallis. 8v0.. 35, 

Debrett. 

Having. in our laft Review, given a faithful abftract of fir 
Henry Ch liriton’s Narrative, we fhall, with the fame impar- 
tality, prefemt our readers with a genera} account of what :s 
urged, in oppofition to it, by earl Cornwallis. 

His lordthip fets out with obferving, that the written docu- 
ments, hitherto produced, relative to the unfortunate campaign 
in 1781, are not complete, either in form or fubftance. That 
there were many deficiencies in the papers laid before the houfe 
of lords ; in particular, four letters, dated July the 24th, Au- 
guft the 16th, zoth,' and 22d, from him to fir Henry Clinton, 
were wanting ; one of which contained, his lordfhip’s reafons at 
farge for undertaking the march into Virginia. This omiffion, as 
the fecretary of {tate informed the houfe, was owing to the letters 
not having eos tranfmitted by the commander in chief. ' Four 
other letters, it is obferved, (three of them dated the 2d, 27th, 
and 30th of Auguit, and one the r4th, isth, and 18th of 
October) from fir Henry Clinton to earl Cornwallis, were 
read to the lords according to the order of their dates, though 
they were only delivered to his lordthip, by the fecretary to the 
commander in chief, in the latter end ot November, at New- 
York, above a month after the fatal iffue of the fouthern expedi- 
tion ; ‘and confequently their contents could have no influence on 
his lordth’ ip’s conduct. 

Lord Cornwallis informs us, that his anni into North Caro- 
dina, in the begining of the year 1781, was thought expedient 
not anly by himfelf, but by the commander in ghiet. His lord- 
{nip was. principally induced to decide in favour of its expedir 
_ ency from a, clear conviction, that, without the mottaétive exer- 

tion of the troops allotted for this fervice, all the efforts of Bri- 
tain, {n the American war, would prove vain ; and that, while 
the provincials could draw fupplies from North Carotina and 
Virginia, the defence of the frontier of South Carolina, even 
againit an jnferior army, would be, from its extent, the nature 
of the. climate, and the difpofition of the inhabitants, utterly _ 

impracticable. In this opinion his lordship was confirmed, by the 
mapy untoward, circumftances, which occurred during the four 
months fucceeding the viGory of Camden. 

His lordthip obierves, that the difaiter of the 17th of January 
cannot be imputed to any defect in, his conduct ; as the detach- 
ament was. fuperjor to the force againft which it was fent, and put 
under the command of an officer of experience and tried abilities. 

Lord Corasyallis was afterwards, obliged, by the wants and di- | 
Streffes of his army, to. move to Crofs-Creek ; but meeting with 
HQ Material part of the promifed afuitance and {upplies, he wag 

3 obliged 
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ebliged to. continue his march to Wiimington, where hofpitals 
and. stores were.ready for his troops, Of this movement he fent 
information by feveral exprefles to lord Rawdon, but ‘unfortu- 
nately they all failed. His intention then was, as foon as he 
fhoujd have equipped his own corps, and received a part of the 
expected reintoreement trom [ reland, to return to the upper coun- 
try ; in hopes. cf giving fome protection to South Carolina, and 
af preferving the health of the troops, until new meafures could 
be concerted with the commander in chief. 

The march of general Greene into South Carolina, and lord 
Rawdon’s danger, made lord Cornwallis’s fituation, we are in- 
formed, very critical. Having heard of the arrival of a packet 
from; Europe, without any certain accounts of the failing of the 
reinforcement, he thought it too hazardous to. remain inactive ; 
and, it being impofithie to receive in time any orders or opinions 
from fir Henry Clinton, he was under the neceifity of aéting en- 
tirely from his.own judgement .and experience. He, therefore, 

an mature deliberation, determined to march into Virginia, 
us the fafeft and moft effectual means of employing the fmall 
corps, under his commana, in contributing towaids the general 
fucceis of the war. ‘The reafons which induced him to this re- 
folution were. principally the following.-—He could net remain at 
Wilmington, left general Greene fhould prove fuccefsful again 
lord Rawdon, and, by returning to North Carolina, have, it ia 
his power to cut off every means of faving the fmall Britih 

-army, except. that difgraceful one of an embarkatioa, with 
the total lofs of the cavalry, From the fhortnefs of lord 
Rawdou’s ftock of provilions, and the great diftance from 
Wilmirgton to Camden, .it appeared. impoffible, that any direée 
movement, of lord Cornwallis’s could afford him the {malleft prof 
ect of relief. In cafe of a misfortune. to lord Rawdon, the 
ee of lord Cornwallis’s own corps might have been endanger- 
ed by the attempt. Or, if the former extricated himéelf, the 
force in South Carolina, when affembled, was, in the €arl’s 
opinion, fufficient to fecure what was valuable to them, ° and 
capable of defence in that province. ' Lord Cornwallis was alfo 
influenced by having juft received an account from Charles Town 
of the arrival of a frigate with difpatches from the commander 
in chief, the fubftance of which, then tranfmitted to his lordfhip, 
was, that general Phillips had been detached to the Che k; 
and put under his lord’sorders, This induced: his lerdthip to 
hope, that folid operations might be adopted in that quarter, He 
was firmly perfuaded, that, until Virginia was. reduced, we could 
mot hold the mere fouthern proyinces.; and that, after its re- 
duction, they would fall without much refiftance, and be ree 
tained without much. difficulty. 

With thefe fentiments he joined general Philips’s, corps at Pe» 
terfburgh on the 2zoth af May, a few days.after the death of that 
officer; from whofe. papers, and the difpatches. from) the come 
gander in chief, directed to him, which lord Cornwallis —— 
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ed at that place on the z4th of May, he found therewere inicos- 
tempiation other projects, which to him were entirely new. ‘The 
commander in chief having defired: general Phillips: to givehis 
opinion concerning the {cheme-of operationsin the Upper: Chefa- 
peak, and the defign upon Philadelphia,. lord Cotnwallisy: who 
was in the deceafed general’s place, thought it his duty to offer 
his,own opinion on thofe fubje¢ts. He therefore wrote to fir Hen 
Cimton, that he could not fee, fufficient: grounds: for «approv- 
ing of either of thofe fchemes ; nor: could he confider'any other 
plan, but the attempt to reduce Virginia, at that time either ex- 
pédienter important. He informed fir Henry Clinton, ‘however, 
that he fhould repair to Williamfourgh about the time when he 
fhould probably receive his excellency’s anfwer, in‘orderto bein 
yeadinels to execute his commands ; and that he fhould employ 
the interval in deftroying fuch of the enemy’s ftores and maga- 
zines, as might be within his reach. : 
Lord Cornwallis obferves, that he had now no other alternative 
than that of complying with the requifition-made by fir Hen 
Clinton, of fuch troops as his lordfhip could fpare from a healthy 
defenfive ftation, or engaging in operations.in the Upper Chefa- 
peak. While fir Henry Clinton ftated in fo ftrong terms the im- 
minent damger of New-York, or the important effects which he 
expefied from the’ éxpedition againft Philadelphia, lord Corn- 
_wallis did not think himfelf authorized to detain any part of the 
“trodps, mécely upon his opinion of. the difference of the quality 
‘OF ‘the air of Williamfburgh, York, or Portfmouth ; from the lat- 
ter of which only, as it was already fortified, he could afford an 
ammediate detachment. In order, therefore, to comply with the 
sequifition of the commander in chief, lord Cornwallis paffed 
_ James-river (his remaining force being infufficient to fortify and 
atntain a poft on the Walliamfburgh-neck), and embarked with 
all poffible difpatch the troops which fir Henry Clinton required. 
it. appears from the correfpondence, as lord Cornwallis obferves 
that the commander in chief’s opinion of the indifpenfable necef- 
sity of a harbour for line of battle fhips is only fuggefted in a'let- 
“ter. fabfequent to the information’ he had received, that the 
_Avoeps, intended for the expedition againft Philadelphia would be 
_foon ready to fail. FID TIO i ee 
\. Hampton-road had, it feems, been recommended. for that en- 
terprize ; but as it was, upon examination, found totally unfit 
for the purpofe; lord Cornwallis contends that the order did then, 
im its fpirit, become pofitive to-occupy York and Gloucefter ; 
_the only harbour in the Chefapeak in which, fo far: as ever he 
has been informed, line of battle fhips can ‘be received, and pro- 
Atefted againit a fuperior naval force, 
Lord Cornwallis obferves, that when the arrival of the French 
‘fleet, and the approach of general beng nes were known to 
fir Henry Clinton, the latter, in all- his  difpatches, uniformly 
promifed his lordfhip relief in .perfon ;. without giving him any 
difcretionary power, different from holding the pofts that woe 
ie cupied, 
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cupied. Lord ‘Cornwallis therefore’ appeals, whether, under 
thefe circumftances, and as he could not but fuppofe that the 
commander in. chief fpoke from a perfect knowlege of his own 
refources, and of the force of the enemy, it would have béen 
juftifiable in him (lord Cornwallis) either to abandon, by the eva- 
‘culation of York, a confiderable quantity of artillery, the fhips 
war, tranfports, provifions, ftores, and ho/pitals, or, by ventur- 
ing an a&tion, without the cleareft profpect of advantage, to run 
the rifk of precipitating them. ! 

From: the whole of thofe tranfaGtions * lord Cornwallis draws — 
this inference, that his conduét and opinions were not the caufes 
of the cataftrophe, which terminated the unfortunate campaign 
of 1781.--The military vigour, abilities, and intrepidity of 
ear] Cornwallis have been too manifeitly fignalized ever'to be 
called in queftion ;. and, when the parties have finifhed the 
controverfy, it will protmbly be ‘afcertained, as we fuggefted in 
our laft Review, that the unfortunate campaign of 1781 was not 
the confequence, either of precipitation on one hand, ‘or remiff- 
nefs on the other, but of a feries of difafters which the baci Di 
ers, however vigilant; could not forefee. . 


A Free and Impartial Examination of the Preliminary Articles of 
| Pacification, figned at Paris, Fanuary 20, 1783. Sve. 15. 6d. 
Fielding. ste a 

A recital of the Articles of Peace bétween Great Britain. and 
the feveral belligerent powers, accompanied with curfory, {uper- 
ficial obfervations on each. 


The Cafe and Claim'of the American Loyglifis impartially fated and 
conpdered. 8x0. | 15:7 Wilkie. : 

The cafe of thefe. unfortunate men, it muft be confeffed, *is ex- 
tremely diftrefling, and calls aloud for the moft ferious’attention 
of the legiflature. -For refufing,their concurrence ‘inthe ‘Aimeri- 
can revolt, their perfons were attainted, their propetty copfifcat- 
ed, and they were reduced tothe neceffity of flying from their na- 
tive country, to avoid the violence of their perfecutors, Duting 
their exile, however, they ftill livedin hope, that they would be, 
in the end, reftored to the enjoyment ot their former pofleffions, 
either by the authority of the Britith government being ‘te-éftab- 
lifhed in America, or by a pofitive ftipulation in their favour, if, 

_as has happened, the difpute fhould terminate ‘by a formal’ at. 
knowledgment of the independency.,of the:American provirices, 
How. melancholy,. therefore, mutt be their cobdition, to find 
that, in the treaty of peace, their deareft interefts, und the very 
means of their fubfiftence, are left entirely at thenercy ‘of their 
implacable enemies ! - The ¢laimants:have certainly a title to re- 
drefs; not from the humanity only, but the juftice of the'nation, 
By. a. proclamation,, ifiued on the 23d of Auguft, 177 om and 


: ‘ere 





.® Whichiare confitmed bya’ multiplicity of letters on'the fubjett. 
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tranfmitted by the fecretary of ftate to the feveral governors of. 
the coloniés, the inhabitants were commanded to ufe their utmoft 
endeavours to withftand and fupprefs the rebellion; and the 

were affured that the law would aford protection to their loyalty 
and zeal. Lord vifeount Howe, then aéting as one of his ma~- 


jeity’s commilfioners, publithed a proclamation in the year 17.76, 
affuring the coborifts that dt COnAdeFatR thould be had to the. 


metitoriouts fervices of all perfons who fhonld affift in reftoring the 
public’ ttanquillity ; and the promife of protection, it appears,, 
was farther confirmed by the commiffioners fent to America in 
1778. : 7 oa 

‘Independently, however, of the fanction. of thofe authoritics, 


the foyalifts humbly contend that they have a right to indemnifi- . 


cation, upon the principle of the reciprocal duties fubfiiling be- 
tween men who are united by the political bond of fociety, In 
upport of this doctrine they quote, a number of appofite 
patlages fromm the moit eminent eivilians; and they enforce 
their arguments by the fpécification of feveral inftances, in which 
the Britifh legiflature has actually indemnified perfons who had 
fuffered’ lofs by adhering, during times of public commotion, to 
the government of their country. To fatisfy the claim of thefe 


tnfortunate loyalitts, wilt doubtlefs require a very extraordinary 
campenfation ; but, confidering their great diftrefles,; and the 
validity of their title to retribution, the interpofition of the legif- 
laeure, in their behalf, even amidft the plans of national ceco- 
nowy, appears to be indifpenfable. An unjuftifiable facrifice of 
the interefts of thofe faithful adhcrents, we ate forry to fay, has 
been made by the Britifh government ; and there is little reafon 
to hope that this precipitate meafure can be remedied by any re- 
commendation to the American ftates. 
Bree Patliaments: or, a Vindication of the Parliamentary Conftitu> 
trom of England. 800. 1s. 6d. Debdrett, thee 
The author of this pamphlet endeavours to vindicate the cen- 
fatution of parliament, from thofe who.at prefent are induflrioufly 
exerting themfelves towards procuring an alteration of it. He ob- 
ferves, that, among thefe fpeculators, there are no lefs. than three 
different opinions, Qne is in favour of annual parliaments ; an- 
others for biennial, and the third for triennial. . The advocates 
for the firft go {a far as to maintain, that annual parliaments are 


an Englithman’s birthright; and that any parliament chofen . 


otherwife than for one year, js an illegal parliament. Our au- 
ther juitly obferves; that thofe who make fuch Bold aflerdons, 

Id.do weil to confider ferioufly to what they lead ;. which is 
yndeed, to nothing lefs than an abrogation of ali the laws enacted 
by every parliament after the firft year from its election. 

The author next proceeds to thew, that the claim of right to an- 
nual parliaments is not founded in truth, and is only a vifionary 
principle affumed by political {peculators for the fake of impohag 
upon. the public. He obferves, that in refpet to the duration of 
parliament, Magna Charta is totally filent; which could not mane 

; ’ . 
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been the cafe, kad the barons claimed any right of eftablithing a 
decifion onthat fubject.. With revurd to the number and periods 
of thofe parlidments, which were held by the féveral’ kings, from 
the Conqueft to Henty the: Thitd, our author contends that po 
inference, m ‘any degree. decifive, can be drawn’; becaufe the 
perfons fummoncd to thofe partitinents were’ vet properly repre- 


sfentative of the people, butheld their place in the national counerl 


only by the authority of the ctown. 

’ ‘The firft fummons of reprefentatives of the people, it ts re- 
marked, was.in the year-r26y, the forty-ninth of Henry the 
Third ; but even then no law wasmade iorthe duration of par- 
Hiament, The author farther; contedds, that no. angumemt can 
be drawn, either for, or againft the queflion, from the spradice 
of thofe early times; for no regular cuftem was cftablathed. 
Sometimes parliament fat twice in the fanie years and at, other 
times no parliament met during feveral years. In confequence 
of this irregularity, a ftatute was,enacted, in the fourth of Ed- 
ward the Third, for the holding of parhaments annually. It is 
here, as the author obferyes, that the miftake (it ithas net been 
wilful) feems to have been made in, the claim to annual parlia- 
ments. The abettors of parliamentary reform, thence inferring 
that zew parliaments were called annually in. this reign, bya 
ftatute which has vot been repealed, affirm that the people have 
a right by law to eleét.a new perliament every year.’ But.our aur 
thor obferves, that, had they read the whole dtatute,,.or confulted 
the fubfequent ftatutes of the thirty-fixth of Edward the Third, 
or the fecond of Richard the Second, they would. have perceived 
their error. : } 

Some of the advocates for annual partiaments have ventur- 
ed to affirm, that formerly parliaments fat only one feflion ; that 
at the end of every’ feffion the parliament was diffolved ; and, 
therefore, thatthe laws for the meeting of the parliament annual- 
ly, applied -alike to the electing of a new parliament annually. 
But fo far from their affertion being well founded, ‘the author ad- 
duces unqueftionable authorities of the contrary being the fact. 
And he obferves, that if the freeholders and freemen have aright 
to an annual election, the king has no rizht to diffolve the par- 
liament; becaufe the diffolutian would ~. courfe take place at 
the end of the annual fetfion. Ifthe claim to fuch a right isjuft, 
the prerogative to diffulve whenever the crown ‘fees fit, is a 
ufurpation. But if, on the cofitrary, the prerogative be juff, 
the claim to fuch right is an attempt at ufurpation. 

Such are the arguments advanced by this intelligent writer, in 
refutation of what has been affirmed, with refpectto annual par- 
haments, by political {peculators. What he obferves, ‘in regard 
to the bad confequences of invefting the right of ele&ion in miul- 
titudes of low people, is equally agreeable to reafon, -and'to the 
experiente of the nation in the reign of Henry the Sixth, when 
a law for reftraining the right of ‘election was enacted, He alfo 
makes feveral judicious remarks on the ‘farther confequences 6f 
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thofe meafures, which have been fo warmly recommended by the 


advocates of parliamentary reformation. The pamphlet merits 
the. attention of all who would form'an impartial-judgment of 
that important fubject ; and may have the effect of allaying 
the prejudices of fuch as have unwarily adopted opinions, from 
mnifreprefentation, or the influence of party." - | 
A Lettér to the Earl of Shelburne,'Se. from a Noble Earl of thé 

Kingdom of Irelard, upon the Subje@ of final Explanation re- 

Spetting the Legiflative Rights of Ireland. 8vo. 15.6d Robinfon. 

This Letter, faid to .be written by an Irith lord, relates to 
the feheme of procuring from the Britifh parliament a formal 
renunciation of its legiflative authority over Ireland. His lord- 
fhip’'is a ftrenuous advocate for the requifition of his countrymen; 


but while he urges a compliance with it as neceflary for /ecuring | 


theandependence of Ireland, he readily acknowleges the modera- 
tion and liberality of the Britith government. _ Hoel ty 
Ait honef Man} Reafons for fupporting the prefeut Minifiry. 8v0. 156 
doc i See cohen , Fielding. = : . 
If we may credit this hone? man, he is a member of parlia- 
ment. ‘ But whether he fupport the miniftry by his. vote or his 


pen, orby both, he muft change his avowed fentiments before he - 


beeome:a»partizan ‘for Mr. Fox, with whom he declares himfelf 
diffatisfieds\» Lord Shelburne 18, in his opinion, the only man who 
deferves to: be minifter ; and, to fet off that nobleman’s abilitics 
and+virtues to greater advantage, he inveighs, in the fevereft rernis 
againft the adminiftration of Lord North. 


Confidtration of Taxes, Jubmitt:d-to Lord North. By J. Ri Staub. - 


ec) 8vo. 25.6d. Axtell, 

The atithor of this pamphlet arrogates the merit of having fur- 
nifhed lord North with feveral ufeful.hints in refpect of taxation; 
and he is of opinion, that the meansswhich he wdvifed contribut- 
ed, in a great meafure, to give ftability to the: flocks. BBG 
Fhe Corenicle of the Kingdom of the Cafiterides, under the Reign of 

the Houfe of Lunen. A Fragment, -8v0. 1s. Wiikie. 


The ftory of the American war, related:in a ftyle refembling’ © 


that of the Bible.—Were there any real merit, or entertaiment, 
in fuch an imitation, this .might be rekohed a tolerable ‘per- 
formance, ght haba 
Remarks onthe Letters from an American Farmer; or, a Detection 
_ of the Errors of Mr. Heétor St. Foba. Svo. 6d. Fielding: 

Of the Letters which are the fubjeét of thefe Remarks, we 
gave an account in our Review for April laft, where we repre: 
fented them as partly narrative,-and ‘partly declamatoty. ‘The 
author of the prefent pamphlet (whether from any particular in- 
formation, we are not fold) confiders them as the work of fomé 
jnfidious Frenchman, whofe object is to-excite among the people 
of this country a defire of emigrating to America. That the 
Letters may be in part fictitious, 1s not improbable ; but whe- 
ther the Remarker’s fufpicion -be well or il! founded; we eannet 

tak¢ upon us to determine. 
Curfory 


—_— 
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Céxpry RP cmarks.on, alate fanatipal Publication, éntitled A full De 


teHion of Popery; Ges Bolts. Wilkie. 

The author of théfe, Remarks, wihio profeffes. himéelf ‘a Roman 
Catholic, and.ts.no contemptible writer,: feems to have takem 
more pains ‘than were neceflary, in the refutation of the infigni- 
ficant pamphlet, entitledy, Arfull Dévection-of Popérys. Wecan- 
not forbear quoting the following obfervations, as they muft give 
pleafure to every liberal proteftant, « 7 

‘Lo, Mr. Williams-has croffed the Alps and Pyrenees! and, 
furely he has travelled to fome putpole, fince he has fer, 
what no other tour-maker is, likely tq difcover; ** that not. afagle 
ss thade, received from the bigotr fe: former. times, is yet taken 
off.” Addifon, who was at ieatt as accurate an obferver:as Mrs 
Williams, feems to have been of a different opinion. . He found; 
even in his time, “ that there had beenja kind of fecret reforma- 
rion made in the Roman’ Catholic. church, fince the fpreading of 
the Proteftant religion ;” and, though, in my opinion, he afcribes 
this toa wrong, or at leaf only a,partial caufe, the fact itfelf is 
indifputable. ‘The cloud of fuperitition, which gathered, during 
the ages of ignorance, and which, had fo long hung over the 
Chriffian world, has been continually, diffipating fince the sS- 
vival of letters; and the Catholic ‘as.well as the Proteflantiher 
mifphere, grows every day brighter and brighter. .1f fomeifpots 
of darknefs fill remain, it is hoped that.the funthine-of»a fober 
philofophy will foon difpel them; and. produce, at lengthy 


that ferenity of difpofition among the human fpeciess which 


every generous heart muft with to behold.—In the mean time, I 
would advife Mr. Williams’ to crofs the Alps and Pyrenees once 
again, and examine the temper and difpofition of that part of the 
globe a little more narrowly, before he ventures to make fuch 
another ridiculous defy. If he travels with open eyes, he will 
fee, at Rome itfelf Proteftants careffed, encouraged, and rewarded, 
according to their, degree of eminence, induftry, and merit; he 
will fee Englifh proteftants, in particular, meet with more regard 
and attention than, perhaps at any other court in Eufope.—He 
will fee, in fome parts of Italy, «that ‘political and religious li- 
‘berty is as well underitood, and as tenacioufly maintained, as in 
any other country ;—He will fee the power of an odidus tribunal 
abolifhed at Naples, abolifhing at Madrid, and abridged~ at 
Lifbon, He will fee a great-number ofvidle fettivals *retrenched 
from the calendar, and frugal induftry take ‘place,’ on'thofe days 
of diffipation, He will fee. the learned and /zealous of the 
clergy, ufin 6 their utmoft endeavours to eradicate old prejudices 

to explode falfe miracles, to expunge fabulous legends, to correct 
all popular abufes,, and. toexcite, their -tefpeétive flocks, both by 
words and example, to. live, ** foberly, juitly, and pioufly,” ac- 
cording to the rules of, the gofpel.—In fine, ‘he will feé an intel- 
ligent pontiff, authorifing vernacular tranflations of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and declaring in the moft explicit manner, that 


# they are foutces to. which all the faithful ought to have free 


accefs, 
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accefs, im order thence to draw-a found doctrine, and pure mora- 

lity. gh U8 after feeing ail-this, he returns:and repeats. his inju- 

rious ° ‘affertion, we fhall eonfider. him.as. an:ingurable ; and, if 

: Take be, contribute ta a semaps hun, aconvenicnt lodging . in. St. 
uke’s.” 164, P74 


“Oijervation on the Bletiow of I Mdinber’ forthe Bovis of basins, 
. gu 1780. 8ve.' 1s. No Publither’y-name. ° 

This pamphlet contains an account’ ‘of fome tranfactions rela- 
five to the election at Ludlow; ‘not-unufaal, itis prébable, at 
other places. The author’s defign feems to be, ‘to favour the pro- 
| g6@ of an alteration in the mode.of elechous. » But ke ought firk 
ao confider, whether greater: ‘evils may not arife from the propofed 
reform. In the mean time!’ we are forry to? find, that he has 
‘unjuftly attacked the character of, ne. ofithe members for the 
county of Galop; a gentleman whofe ‘innocent and well.ameant 
weal; on the tubje& of adtigiin) ought: to dian exempted him 

cenfure. 


the Tables turned. By Richard Hill, Efy.8v0. 6d. Stockdale. 
- “This isa letter to the author ot ‘the preceding Objervations, 
from Richard Hill, efq. the gentleman ‘to whom we juft now 
alluded. We ‘fnd from this Letter, ‘that the author of the 
Obfervations is fuifpected to be a clergyman; and, upon the autho- 
mity'of fuch a fufpicion, Mr. Hill thinks himfelt juttifiable for 
having recourfe, in the prefent controverfy, to arguments drawn 
from {cripture. Thefé, theréfore, he ufes, both with force and 
matority againtt his clerical antagonift. 


~_ A Letter to Richard Hill, F fq. 8vo,/ts. Debrett. 

This letter is written by the perfon fulpected to be a clergy- 
man ; who, after indulging himfelf in a variety of obfervations 
on political intigues, progeeds to vindicate his own conduét, in 
not being reftrained, by the exercife of the clerical fundtiort, from 
interfering 3 in thofe tranfactions. which relate to the fecular intes 

refls of focietys 

» Six Letters ta the Burgefs of’ Ludlow. Svo. 1s. Debrett. 

Dhe»writer of thefe Lewersis-a warm friend to Mr. Hilf, 
whofe. conduct,.in introducing: religious fentiments into Ba IM 
mentary debates, he endeavours to vindicate; and he sien fe- 
veral pertinent remarks on what has been publithed by that gen- 
tleman’s antagonift.. Both parties, however, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, have given. too much way to acrimony in this frivolous 
and uninterefting difpure, ‘ 

A Repl ly to the Ludlow Burgef¥s Letter to Richard Bish, Efq- 
». 8ve._ts. Baldwin. . 


A Sonpinigstion of of erfonal rancour and illiberality, on a fub- 
je& in which the. public is totally uncoscerned, which the 


parties ought iumediaishy to terminate. 
An 
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An Addrefs to the Prefident of the Proieftant Affociation. 8vo. 15. 
: a 


Faulder. 

The principal objeét of this addrefé, which is extremely un- 

ual in its ftyle, is to condemn the perfecutin psy of the Pro- 
teitant Affociation, as well as the factious conduct of its prefident. 
We fhall not attempt to vindicate either the Proteftant Affocia- 
tion or its prefident ; though, at the fame time, we think that the 
author of the Addrefs has treated them both with a bey 
which, in refpect at leaft of their interitions, may perhaps be 
equally injurious. Mifguided zeal is ati object of compaffion ta- 
;therthan invective. 
Sequel to an Effay on Pi Origin ene Progrefs of Goverment: 

<s, V0. I5- ‘ hy 

The greater part of this pamphlet is employed in animadver- 
fions on the government during feveral years paft, The author 
hag adjufted all his remarks upon the reputed principles of Whigs 
and Tories; diftinétions which have been fo often falfified, that 
they no longer deferve any attention. This ridiculous language 
is now nothing more than the jargon of politics ; and ferves only 
to expofe the prejudice of thofe who ufe it, The author utider 
eur confideration is not exempt from this charge, in feveral in- 
ftances ; but he is untainted with the pernicious do¢trine, that the 
whole body of the people ought to enjoy a vote in the eletion 
of reprefentatives. ae | 


Lhe Nature and Extent of Supreme Power. By M. Dawes, Eq. 
8vo. 15. Stockdale. ) ‘ 

This pamphlet confifis of a Letter to the Rev. Mr. David 
Williams (author of the Letters on Political Liberty) fhewing the 
ultimate end of all human power, and of a free government under 
God. ‘The author explains Mr. Locke’s theory of government 
in a fenfe contrary to the fuppofitionof an inherent fupremacy of 
the people. Theauthority of Mr. Locke’ is held by fomealmott 
as abfalute on the theory of government, ‘as ever that of Ariftotle 
was in metaphyfics, during the fnott flourifhing times of {cholaftic 
learning: and it is at this moment deemed almoft facrilege in po- 
litics to queftion, if fupported by the venerable fan@tion of his 
name, even fuch principles as direétly tend to fubvert the ballance 
of the Briifh conftitution. We entertaina high opinion of Mr. 
Locke as a fpeculative philofopher ; but, in matters of politics, he 
was not without his errors, whether of judgment or inclination 
we fhall not determine. tis, however, for the improvement of 
- knowlege at leaft, that bis errors, as well-as the mifconftruction of 
his interpreters, fhould be correéted; and of fuch an attempt, 
the pamphlet before us.is a laudable example, 


Odjervations on the Preliminary and Provifional Articles. Svo. t5e 
Debrett.. 

This author labours to prove, from a comparative view of the 
fituation of this country now, and atthe clofe of the former.war, 
that the articles of the late treaty of. peace, if not more benefi- 

VoL. LV. Feb. 1783. L cial 
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cial to Great Britain than the terms procured by the treaty, of 
Paris in 1183s ae equally advaiitagéous. Had this propofitiorr 
been eftablifhed upon a ‘fair coinparative view,’ we’ fhould very 
readily have admirted the juftnefs of it; but the reprefentation. 
given by the.author is fo far from-being’ faithful, that it is di- 
reétly the reverfé of the truth,, He-fcruples not to affirm, that, 
even in the lft campaign, the combined fleets of our enemics 
rode naifters of the fea, while ours-were under the neceffity of 
keeping within our own ports; though it be notorious. to all the 
world, that we threw fuccours and provifions into Gibraltar, iis 
the face of the moft powerful fieet which France and Spain 
united could affeinble.. Every conceffion is jultified' by this au- 
thor upon: the principle of tiberality; a tule by which none of 
the belligerent powers; except ourfelves, we are forry to find, has 
thought ptoper to be governed? It mutt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that inthe prefent cafe there wasa circumftance, which, 
though’ it cainot juftify, may in fome degree apologize for a 
greater degree of liberality than was ever before admitted into 
political ‘nevociation. For it could hardly: be expeéted, that con- 
ceffions of an inferior nature fhould be obftinately refufed by 
minifters who had already, at the requifition of our enemies, and 
indeed almoft without a myrmur in the nation, agreed to facrifice 
an empire, tes 
P08 T RY. 

An heroic Epiftle to the Right Hon. Lord Vifcount Sackville. tos 

| 1s, 6d. Kearfley. - 

This writer attacks his lordfhip with great afperity on his con- 
duét at Minden, on his having been Secretary of Seite for the 
American department, and on his peerage. His performance 
would defervye approbation, were perfonal fatire a laudable 
fpecies of compofition. Brg’ p 
Ode to a Friend, on our leaving South Carolinas 4f0. 156 

| | Dodfley.. | 
' The fubjects which the author introduces into this Ode, are the 
pernicious effects of civil war, the duty of the patriotic hero, the 
virtues of humanity and tniverfal benevolence, the bleffings of 
peace, mutual confidence ahd friendfhip, the unhappy fate of the: 
flaves in Carolina, and the charms of two American ladies, the 
favourites of the poet and his friend, The picture. of one of 
them is.drawn in the following ftanza: ¥ 
¢ So fhines nity Laura’s angel face, 
oe. IMum’d by fentiment-amdowits * 
Where freedom dwells, with ev’ry grace, 
And:frolic Fancy joys to fit. | 
Bright round her /bines her raven hair, 
_ oo: “The halo of ‘this folar ftar:* | 
5+ “Bright thine her eyes, which glancing fire, 
Kindle the warmeft raptures of my lyre, re 
And light the pureft flame, that beauty can infpire.’ 





This 
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This may be fufficient to give the Treader an idea of rhe ays 
thor’s poetical abilities; as well as the perfonal attractions of his 
Laura. - | . baer fie 
Difirefs. A Poem. By: Robert 'Norwos; Cranbrook, Kent’ ato. 
we , 2s; 6d. Wilkie,” oe 
This poem was,eceafioned,'as we aré informed in the Preface, 

by the cruel and mnprecedented behaviour of a diffenting con- 
gregation, who difmiffed:the author from his miniftry dmong 
them, after he had fpent twenty-fix years of ;his life ih their fer- 
vice, ‘Without .aitning to him. any other reaforr for- their pro- 
cedure, than.a falfe one, viz. that they were not able to main- 
tain.a thinifter; though, at the fame time, they, ihterided to in- 
yite another, dnd toincreafe the falaty.. This act of duplicity, 
and, as/it feems to be, fhameful inhumanity, together with the 
death. of his: wife and three children, has thrown the author into 
a {tate of ejection and :diftrefs, which he reprefents in a pathe- 
tical {train of deep and uhfeigned forrow: Several parts of this 
poem, while they excite the reader’s fympathy and tomipaffion, 
will give him pleafure, .There is 4 laudable {pirit of ‘poetry in 
the following lines. ) 

Farewell, yé fublunary fcenes, and fad ! vig iy 

Hung round with ’fcutcheons, and in mourning clad} 

Where cruel Warand:ghaftly Famine rage; 

And fudden fweep life’s temporary flage ; 44 sions 

Where pale Difeafe dé (tractive pow’r affumes, 

And fills the world with hofpitalsand tombs; °°: 

Where pains the body:rack;. the.limbs diftort, 

And fix their afrows in the ficken’d heart ;. by 

Where poignant grief.o’erwhelms the human mindy | 

Robs it of reafon, aiid diftra@s mankind: . 

Whete Hope by Difappotntment’s dagger bleeds, 

And woe'to woe with fpeedy ftep fucceeds; 

\Vhere Poverty ftalks forth in all her gloom, 

And leads her ¢hildren penfive to. rhe tomb 5. - 

Where Death, the. monarch of this tragic fcene; 

With ragé infatiate; aiid with poniard keen; 

Spreads rtiin wide—and when the tyrant ealls, 

_ The drariia clofes, and the curtain falls, j : 

We ate glad to find, that the author has.been ailifted by many 
refpectable fubfcribers: 

A Poem, facred to the Memory of the laggSir Fohr Clarke, Bart, 
By Fofeph Gellibrand, 4toy 1s. Buckland: . 

A tribute of refpe& and affe&iopaid, to: the memory of Sic 
john Clarke ; and infcribed to lady-Clarke, the’ mother of the 
late Sir Johns This poém is therefores .as:the reader will ratu- 
rally imagine, a direct panegyric:on the virtues of ‘the deceafed. 

Exalted virtue (fays the poet,) in'a mind fo young, 
Guin’d ev’ry heart, and dwelt on'ev’ry tongue. 
La They 
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They call’d religion by Philander’s name, 
»- For'goodneis and Philander wete the fame.’ 
The language is generally corteé,’'and the verfification toler- 
ably harmonious. ‘The following lines, however, are defe@tive in 
fm tacie particulars: 607 8 NF BIS OES CBO" ‘ 
¢ The cup received from thy father’s hand, 
Was drank obedient to his high command.’, 


An Effay on Genius. In Tx0 Parts. By the Rev, A. Purfroufe, 
A.M. 4to.. °35.:6d. - Dodfley,.. 
The autho? feems to have propofed Pope’s Effay on Criticifm, 
as his model ; and, like that celebrated poet, gives fome general 
fules in regard to poetical compofition. -We carry the compari- 
fon_nofarther. Pope’s effay is perfpicuous, fhrewd, and inftruc- 
tive; but thison Genius obfcure, dull, and abfurd.» We fhall 
prefent the reader with a fhort- extract, and defire he would attend 
to the fimile, as it is one of the moft curious that has lately fallen 
under gur obfervation, both as to the compofition and appli- 
cation. é 3 
inf Net not the will commands the poet’s lays, 
..¢Nor, head laborious always wears the bays. 
. As when ftormy waves, a aaa, Ogi e 
"Their heads, print briny kiffes on the thy, 
..& dead calm, often follows on the fiorm, 
. Allfunk, -and {mooth, .and {till, and uniferm. 
So acts the Mufe, furpriz’d by fudden fires, 
Which fpreadavaft, and cherith her defires ; 
A phrenzy fills the irritable foul, | 
~-< Adlofty fpirit then mfpires the whole: ° . 
° Seiz’d with this phrenzy that exalts the mind, 
She foars, and leaves the world afar behind ; 
The gaping crowd’ admire the mighty force, 
‘Aind dext’rous judgement’ that directs her courfe, 
~’* Fyraptures/all-to the bold’ flight attend, - 
Eye her with paffion, ‘and with rage commend. 
Bat fan her efforts fail'in the defen, 
She droops,' and lingers in ‘am abject bine: 
' “Fhe mental pow’rs thus flacken’d, oft in vain 
‘The Mufe attempts her ardour to regain ;’ 
Laberious, ploddirig,; dry, and dull fhe tries, 
"To roufe her vigour, and tefume the skies, 
_. ’ But to the bathos fhe’miftakes her flight’ — | 
Of this fatal niiftake we have a lamentable inftance now before 
us, and hope the author will be ihduced to fuppsefs the fecond 
part,’ which, he fays, * will in time follow of courfe ; untefs 
-the want of fuccefs fhould indicate that the writer has been 
-guilty of a mifapprehenfion of his talents.’--For our parts, we 
think, that if he has any talents, he has torally mifapplied 
COPS aint gd) AW adhmalsh leatinens 
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A Poem on the approaching omen Bp: David Pughs gto. 6d. 
Aa ode pees Giew . 

Never was the return. of peace celebrated in ftrains fo contemp- 
tible as this rhapfody, the author of which appears to be equally , 
deficient in defcription, verAfiasone and fentiment. The follow- 
ing lines may ferve,asafpecimen. . .. 
= Camden and Tharlow’s coantels well obfery’d, 

‘Will eall you back to.virtue whence you {werv’d. 
The jealous eye of Fox, the.tongue of, Burke 
Will drag out villain minds, nor let them lurk. 
Devon and. Rutland.as your patterns take, 
- And-in diferetion’s rules you'll not miftake, ... 
Would ‘you in godlike maxims with t’excell, 
Mind Lincoln; Peterb’rough, St. David's well, 
The Tragic Mufe. A Porm addreffed to Mri, Siddons.  4to. 15. 
Per Kearfley; ~ 2! 

Mrs. Siddons i an a€trefs whofe powers are great ; her mannet 
as chafte, and fhe has fele&ted thofe parts which the performs with 
tafte and judgment. An attempt to delineate her in thofe charac- 
ters (which are fketched in this piece), muft therefore be agreeable 
to the lovers of theatrical reprefentation.—T he author of the T'ra- 
gic Mufe, is a warm, butnot’‘a prejudiced admiter: while hé places 
his heroine on the tragic throne, he does not/artempt ro-fully the 
reputation of her rivals; an inftance’ of candour which‘ ¢annot be 
too much commended,’ Rib ap ; 

MATHE MA TiC S, : 

An Introduction to Algebra; with Notes and Qbfervations :defigned 
for the Ufe of Schoals, and Places of Public Education, By Fohn 
Bonnycafile. 1‘ 2mo..%s~_,Johnfon,, | dz 
The mathematical fciences., are, indifputably. among the; molt 

ufeful branches of ,human knowlege,. and we aré.always, happy 
to promote and encourage every judicious, attempt..to facilitate 
their acquirement... The prefent..compendious treatife does its 
author much credit, and. deferves our higheft commendations. 
Mr. Bonnycattle appears to be well acquainted with the works of 
our beft writers on. this fubject, ;and has.availed himfelf of that 
knowlege, in a manner which cannot fail of recommending: his 
performance to all.thofe who have a true tafte, for this-excellent 
and important fcience, _Almoft every. fubjeét. that belongs to 
pure algebra, is treated swith concifenefs. and. perfpicuity ;: the 
rules. are drawn up with accuracy and judgment; and are con- 
ftantly illuftratéed with 4 number of well chofen and Aappofite 
examples: fo that, as a manual. for the purpofe of teaching, we 
know of no one, of the fame kind, that has a greater cldimi to 
the attention both of the tutor and learner. 

To thofe who with to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
analytic art, and its extenfive ‘application to the other 
branches of mathematical {ciences, Mr. Bonnycaftle very pro- 
perly recommends the works of Newton, Maclaurin, Saunderfon, 
9impfon, and Emerfon ; and ingenuoufly obferves, that he has no 
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higher aim, inthe publication of ‘this wreatifey than thatof mak. 
ing-it a ufeful “and neceflary introduction: to thofe excellent 
writers. ‘* A great number of elementary books (fays the apthor) 
have already been ‘written upon this fabject;, bat there are’ none - 
that I have yet feen, but what appeat to me to be ‘extremely de- 
they are generally calculated to vitiate the tafte, and miflead the 
judgment. A’tedious-and melegant method prevails through the 
whole, fo that the beauty of the’ feience is deitroyed by the 


‘fective. Befides being totally unfit forithe purpofe of teaching, 


‘clumfy and aukwatd manner‘in which jt is treated ; and the 


learner, when he 1s afterwards’ introduced to’fome of our bef 
writers, is obliged-to unlearn and forget évery thing that he has 
been at fo much pains in acquiring.” rere 

'* Itis inthe:fclences, as in every branch of ese literature ; 
there is a certain taite and elegance. that is. only to ‘be obtained 
from the beit authors, and a judicious ufe of their inftructions, 

‘o direct the ftudent in his choiceof books, and to prepare him 
properly for the-advantages he may receive from them, 1s, there- 
tore, the bufinefs of every writer who engages in the humble, but 
ufeful tafk of a prelimimary tutors “This inforination I have 
been careful to give, in every part. of the prefent. performance, 
where it. could be thought to‘he in the leaft ufeful or neceflary . 
"The nature, and confined limits of my plan, admitted not of 
diffufe,obfervations, or a formal enumeration of particulars, but 
nothing of real ufe and importance has been omitted, . My prin-. 
cipal object was to confult the eafe, fatisfaction, and accommoda; 
tion of the learner; and if the execution of the work is found 
equal to the defign, my purpofe will be anfwered, and it cannot 
fail of meeting with a candid apd favourable reception from the 
public,’ . i prone: aif a hees . 
'_ The avthor acquaints us, in his preface, that he means to give 
an entire introductory courfe of mathematical fcience; and, from 
what we have feen of the volumes he has already publifhed, we 
cannot but wifh him fuccefs in his undertaking. 

oD R A M A T..1C. 7 

Fhe Capricious |\Lady, @ Comedy (altered from, Beaumont jand 
ow Bletcher. 800.15. 6d. Dilly. 

This Comedy, in its original Mate, was held in, high efteem; 
Dryden has, however, cenfured the conitruétion of the fable, 
which he fays wants art in the-cataitrophe, particularly with re- 
{pect to the charagter of Morecraft the ufurer, whofe change of 
charaéter, as he obferves,. is a hitle forced, . The giterer of this 
piece confeffes,.in his prelace, that he, has availed himfelf* of the 
remarks made by Dryden,:dnd fome of ithe firft critics, an the. be- 
ginning of theprefent century, aceording to the beit. of. his 
abjlities,”? Thealteratiops donétappearntoowe much to his, abi- 
lities, every thing he has Mite having been marked out. as 


improper, inthe Septtater, No. 270A new, Prologue and 
Epilogue are added: the Prologue as written by. the -atithor ; the 


Pee 


Epilogue by Mr. Colman. 
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Whigh is the Man, aComedy. BY MrscCowley. . 82, 18.6. Dilly. 
This‘comedy, during the firft feafon of its reprefentation, was 
a‘grest favourite with the public:' we are afraid; “however, 
it will ‘not pleafe fo much in theclofet. « Though the’characters 
are not deftitute of novelry, humour, and pailion’; vet pleafantry 
is attempted to be promoted by the introduétion ‘of farce. “The 
dialogue (particularly of the women) is delicate,’ ‘and the: fenti- 
ments chaite ; but many of them: are borrowed, and feveral of 
the allafions carry an affectation of claffical ' learning; | too 
danti¢ for that natural flow which is the greateft beauty in the 
language of comedy, 6. | cM 


The Myfterious Huftand. ATragedy. By Richard C umberland, 
Efy. Sve, 15. 6d. Dilly. . PA 

- The principal incidents of this piece are borrowed frou The. 
Myfterious Mother, a tragedy written by Mr. Walpele, but never 
publifhed. It has been fayourably received by the public in reé- 
prefentation; but will not fuftain the ordeal of criucifm, ‘The 
table, theugh domettic, is not natural; nmiany of the jucidents: 
are offenfive to probability, and fo devoid of art in.their prepa- 
ration and arrangement, that the mind has nothing in expecta- 
tion, a {eries of anticipation rupning through the, piece, the con- 
duct of which is deficient in what Shakfpeare terms * the .cun- 
ning of the fcene.’ ag Ay 

The dialogue is written in profe, but not marked with charac- 
teriftic diction, which is effential to dramatic writing. -Alimoft 
every character fpeaks the fame language ; and, thovigh there ‘are 
fome frrong exprefions, yet, in the moft interefting fitvations, the 
fuccefs of the fcene depends principally upon ‘the exertions of 
the performers. Mr. Cumberland thas not only copied many fen+ 
timents from others, but has borrowed from “himfelf; feveral 
thoughts in The My/terious Hufband having been given vo the pub- 
lic befare, in his other pieces, Cie Souk 

The introduction of comic characters into the tragedies of ‘our 
early dramatifts, has been ‘confidered as a facrifice tothe abpo- 
dithed tafte of the times. © ‘I he caufe no longer-exifts:: the moft 
fuccefsful of our modern tragedies are free from the unnatural in: 
trufion of comedy and farce ; yet Mr. Cumberland has brought 
forward a charaéter written to pleafe the groandlings. “He has in- 
troduced humour. where a// fhould be paffion. He has arrefted 
the impreffions of pity and terror, to excite laughter,’ preferring 
the approbation of the ignorant to the féclings of the judicious. .. 
The moral, which ought to be the great end of all dramatic 

compofition, ‘is, in the piece before us, but.ill calculated ‘to pro- 
mote virtue. When a villain denies the exiftence of the foul, and 
reviles religion, his punifhment in the cataftrophe, if naturally 
produced as the confequence of his infidelity, may create an ab- 
horrence to his principles; but when a character drawn as the 
reprefentative of a virtuous, honourable,-and brave man, folt- 
cits the wife of another perfon to live with him in adultery, and 
_ L 4 excufes 
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excufes his folicitation, by adverting tothe claims of a prior mu- 
tual paffion, the caufe of virtue is materially injured.. Of this 
there are two examples in the third act of the tragedy. before us. 

, ¢ Lerd Davenaat. . will not live in torments ; nor fhail the 

reaching of .pedantic.churchmen fetter this ‘free fpirit in this 
body, when it is weary.of its prifon. What know they of an 
hereafter more than we, who never proved it?, All is {fpeculation 
infuturity ; and he thattrayels on. in mifery, in the hope or fear 
of what fhall meet him at his journey’s end, gives up his reafon 
for a dream, and follows a blind guide, he knows not whither, 
and he knows not why,’ —- 
©" Dormer. Do you ftill love me ? 

La, Davenant. Dearer than life itfelf. 
~ Dorm, Give me a noble proof, 
“DL. Dav. © What would you have me do ? 

* Dorm.’ Thus, thus, ‘for ever let me clafp you to my heart — 
héte ler ‘me hold ‘you.—This be your afyluny! deitined for 
each other, wedded in our fouls, Heaven, that has reunited us 
now fanctifies our privileged’ embrace. Spoiled of my heart's 
Bett treaftire, thus, my Louifa, by that dear loved name thus I 
‘claim thee. —Now no tyrant hufband, no bafe fordid uncle fhall 
divide ts.’ en, ee : 

Rofina, a Comic Opera, in two Ads. Written by Mrs. Brooke. 
: : 8vo. 1s.. Cadell. 

“This opéra has been received by, the public with very warm 
marks of approbation, The author in an advertifement, fays, 
the ‘has’ taken her fable’ fromthe Book: of Ruth, the epifode 
‘of ‘Palemon “and Lavinia in Thomfon’s Seafons, and an opera 
of ‘Monfieur Favart. | The ftyle of ‘the dialogue proves its hav- 
ing’bheen tranflated from thelatter. The fongs, though elegant, 
‘are hot, all original, feveral of them having'appeared in fugitive 
‘publications; Twocomic charatters, introdueed by Mrs. Brooke, 
até traly pleafant, and ‘keep 'up the fpirit of the piece. 
"Phemifi¢'isccompofed by Mr. Shields,:and was received with 
applanfes ° 8. . 23G's 20 


Barnaby Brittle, or aWifeat her Wits End. Afarce. 8v0., 15. 
90 i _Kearfley. 

 "Phis\Farce is taken: from. The Amorous Widow, .or Wanton 
Wife; a comedy tranflated by, Betterton from Moliere’s George 
Dandin. The fituations are truly farcical, and the charaéters 
are well conceived, but the dialogue is deftitute of wit.—The 
immorality of the fable, and the indecent allufions with which 
the — abounds, are blemifhes the author ought not to have 
admitted, Yur : ! , | 


F 
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The Ecclefiaftical Patrouage.af the Church of. England, containing 
an alphabetical Regifter of all the ecclefakical Diguities and Bene- 
fices in the Gift of, all the Archbifhops, Bifbops, Deans, and Deaus 

_ and Chapters.in, England; in each County feparate. Toge: 
ther with their Valuation in the King’s Books: alfo the Names and 
Degrees of all the prefent Dignitaries of each Diocefe, By. 7. 
Bateman, A.M. 8vo0. 35.6d. Cadell. : a 
This publication may. anfwer feveral ufeful purpofes.. In 

the firft place, it will gratify the curiofity of the reader ina 

variety of articles, relative to-ecclefiaftical orders, dignities, and 
revenues. 

Secondly, it will prefent the young divine with a, view of thofe 
honours, and preterments,. which are calculated to enliven, his 
hopes, alleviate his anxieties, and ftimulate him.to-the love of 
learning, indufry, virtue, and piety; by which, we areto fup- 
pofe, fuch rewards are to be obtained... _. altel taal: 

Laftly, it will remind the generous.and difintercited patron, of 
the many happy: opportunities, which Divine Providence ;has 
given him, of encouraging and. rewarding -the meritorious, and ef 
congratulating himfelf on his own aufpicious fortune, when he 
can fay, on the vacancy of every living in his patronage, DETUR 
DIGNISSIMO. | BOF 


Otfervations on. Dr. Fobufou’s Life of Hammonds . 40+ 15.,6d. 
Brown, au a)» ie 
Dr. Johnfon has declared, that the, Elegies of Hammond have 
neither paffion, nature; nor manners,; and that it would be-+hard 
to find three fianzas in them, . which jdeferve. to.be remembered. 
This ingenious writer, on the contrary, infitts} that in.‘thofe:com- 
pofitions, ail is native fimplicity, and’ unaffected feeling, He ob- 
jerves, and-confitms his:obfervation: by..copious extraéts, that 
Hammond’s Elegies are in many parts clofe.imitations, and fome- 
times exact tranflations, of "Tibullus, | However, fays he,.. Ham- 
mond’s poetical fame does not reft folely upon his’ merit-as a 
tran{lator or imitator: his original compofitions, though few, are 
excellent. ——The adinirers ‘of ‘fimplicity will undoubtedly be 
pleafed with the writings of Hammond; but fimplicity fome- 
times degenerates into meannefs } aiid the exaét boundaries of 
thefe two qualities will perhaps néver be precifely determined, 


Remarks on Dr. a aes Lifey .and critical Obfervations on the 
Works of Mr, Gray.’ .Bvo,.45-- Ode, Fielding. ;, 

This writer attends Dr. Johnfon ftep by itep through. his ob- 
fervations on the writings of Gray, and generally controverts his 
opinion. As the points in debate are objects of fentiment and 
tafte, it will be difficult to afcertain the propriety and juftice of 
their refpective decifions. In controverfies of this natare, while 
the one party confiders the defects, and the other the beauties 
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of an author, the truth generally lics. in the middle; and the 
object of their criticiim is neither fo good, nor fo bad. a writer, 
as he is reprefented. | os 

To thefe Remarks are fabjoined fome complimentary verfes on 
Mr. Gray’s Cdes, by Mr. Garrick, 


Remarks on Dr. Fobnfon’s Lives of the moft emixent Englifb Poet: 
\ By a Yorkfbire Frecholder. 4to. 33. 6d. Baldwin. ‘ 

The author of this pamphlet feems to poffefs fo little of the 
characteriftic acutenefs of his countrymen, that we are almoft 
tempted to doubt his right to the title he has affumed. The 
ground he'takes is'certainly tenable, but he maintains it more by 
virulence than argument ; as our readers will perceive from the 
following quotation. 

-..& Whoever will take the trouble of reading the Doétor’s Lives 
of the Poets, will foon be convinced; that, fo far from being-a ten 
der_and impartial biographer, he is a cruel and mercilefs critic. 

e is continually holding up to public view the moft weak and 
imperfect paflages of every poet, ‘Fhe four volumes are half fill- 
ed with them; long extracts from other writers fill up another 
large fpace, and the Jittle that remains is the Dodétor’s own. 
Happy would it have been for him if that little had never been 
written: his feelings, as a man, might not. then have been fo 
much queftioned, He has not only critictzed the works of the 
poets, but he has alfo wantonly expofed their failings : had 
Churchill been living he dared siot have acted thus.’ 

This author’s principal guerr¢. with Dr. Johnfon is for be- 
ing a Tory, and..mingling the political with the literary charac- 
ter of thote whole lives he writes. It appears to us, that a writer 
of the lives.of poets inrendgl to be-prefixed to their poetical works, 
has very little bufinefs to difcufs their religious or political tenets ; 
at leaft, he onght to be careful that. tchofe tenets do not bias his 
judgement, in regard to their literary characters, This, preju- 
dice, we are, afraid, has: fametimes influenced Dr. Johnfon. 
Though we think the Doctor liable to cenfure, in this point, 
we cannot confider the prefent attack as very formidable. _ 

The, Yorkthire Freeholder is alfo difpleafed with Dr. John- 
fon’s critical opinions. We do not, however, . think our author 
has attacked his antayonift in the weakeft place. Of ethic and 
didactic poetry, we look, upon the Doctor as a confummate 
judge ;. in the, pathetic alfo, we think his difcriminatians.are fre- 
quently as nice as his feelings are refined ; but in refpect of the 
jublime; and. what relatés purely to the imagination, we caa~ 
not help’ thinking that’ his’ decifions are not ‘always to be 
truffeds 9 VON! DEL: NI 4 fhe 

"Though we cannot fubfcribe to'all the Doétor’s opinions, and 
are not blind to his prejudices, we think the Yorkfhire Free- 
holder bas‘no reafon to, boaft of his own impartiality; for the 
man. who can go -fuch lengths, m- the defence of Cromwell’s 
_ 2% ! character 
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character as he has done *, is,’ at leaft; as much inclined to Re- 
eeprengem as the Doétor to ‘Toryifin ; and all who are animated 

y the trie principles of the Whigs, may juitly fay of their 
cauleé, non defenforibus fig 


Some Paffages of the Life and Death of Fobn Earl of Rochefter. 
By Gilbert Buract, De Do B ifkop of Sarum, co. A new Edie 
tion in fmall 8va.. 25. 6d. , Daviess 
The occafion of, the re-publication of this. narrative, is the 

raife beftowed upon it by Dr, Johnfon, in his. * Lives. of the 

Poets.” Its merit 13 perhaps exaggerated by the Doftor’s enco- 

mium ; but it, doubrlefs, muft be regarded as a. remarkable bio. 

graphical narrative. , 


Fhe Art of Pleafing ; or, Inftruétions for Youth in the firft Stage of 
Life. Ina Series of Letters from the late Barl of Chefterfield to 
“the prefent. Y2mo. 25. Kearfley. 


This isa manufacture of the fame flimfy kind with fome fotmer 
Letters. They are probably genuine ; but theirauthenticity is of 
little confequence. ¢ Lord Fanny fpins a thoufand fuch, a-day.” 
‘Phere are the fame fancies, the fame niceties, the fanic elegan- 
cies, and the fame indifcretions. Perhaps this is too foft 4 word. 
The editor informs us that the earl, ‘in his matwtrer age, ‘hhad‘pro- 
bubly difcovered the mittakes of his earlier fyftem; for whatever 
errors may. be pointed out in the litter, no fuch epi we can 
be made to the precepts delivered ii this volume. ~ He ‘had noe 
furely read the prefent work with attention; for he would then 
have found that the earl’s * being, end. ‘and aim,” was ‘ftill to 
be amiable ; and that provided decency be obferved, flight errors 
fhould be overlooked, "We need. not remark the very obvious im 
propriety of filling letters, to asboy teh years old, with Frénch 
and Latin fentences ; and fome, where the whole meaning de~ 
pends’on the peculiar idioms of the language. Wecan, indeed, 
recommend thefe Letters as lefs exceptionable than ‘thofe’ to his 
fon ;' but we fhould ‘ill difapprove of ‘putting them ixto’ the 
hands of any one, whofe tutors could not furnith, both from their 
example and precepts, a juditious commentary of them.’ * 


— ~+2 + _ — — 


* « Milton was not particular in juftifying the beheading ot 
Charles. A great majority of the nation feemed to have approved 
it. Hume, tne profeifed panepyrift oF the Stewart family, fays that 
the régicides, and many others, ‘thought the beheading of Charles 
one of the moft meritorious a&tions of their lives, He'had certainly 
been guilty of fome unlawful ackions.; Milton had no. doubt of it. 
And when he offered his fervicestoCromwell,:he thought. he'was dif- 
charging his duty to his country. However Cromwell might obtain 
the protectorfhip, it js evident by.all his public adls, thathe wasal- 
ways influenced by an ardent love for the welfare and glory of his 
country. He is called by Gregorio Leti, who wrote™ his life, the 
Tyrant without Vices. Milton thought it no crime to flatter what 
he etteemed a fpetlefs chara&ter.' The praifes which Milton has 
piven Cromwell, .were no more than he deferved." ios 
: ¢ 
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The Hiftery of the Life of William Pitt; Eari of Chatham. 8vvo. 
1 5 se. Kearfley. wil 
The author of this volume is.4 young writer, apparently ani- 

mated and able; but, like others of his age, his animation fome- 
times rifes into bombatt, and his terfenefs into obfcurity. He 
begins with a very flender ftock ; for the whole of this volume 
feems to have been compiled from the meagre accounts of the 
Magazines of the day, ‘There 1s no information of new facts ; 
there is no judicious developement of character, or philofophical 
inveftigation of the views of the hero, or his companions. The 
refletions are, in general, the fee-{aw fcruples of the fceptic :— 
they do not allure by their brilliancy, or attraét by their juftice ; 
yet with all thefe errors we are inclined to think that, in better 
circumffances, and on another. {ubjcct, the author might engage 
our attention, and deferve our approbation. We are convinced 
that he does not want abilities; and the flafhes of his vivacity, 
corrected by maturer judgement, might render him a refpeétable 
candidate for fame. He feems to look up to the abbé Raynal as 
a pattern of excellence; but-we wou!d advife him to imitate with 
caution ; and, if he can equal his animation, to endeavour alfo 
to imitate his profound knowlege and his philofophical difcern- 
ment. ihe Forres is at beft.a founding trifle, when it has not. 
the folid recommendation of the latter ; and often, by its glare, 
ob{cures adégree of merit which might otherwife have been con- 
fpicuous, or Bifguit the fober enquirer who attends only tocare- 
ful and exact inveftigation, 

Extract from the Life af Lieutenant Henry Foley, of bis Majefy’s 
—> Regiment of Foot. Vol. d..fmall Sve, 25. 6d. Robinfon. 
The imitators of Sterne have feldom been able to boaft of their 

fuccefs. Every one can break his fentences with dafhes.—Au- 
thors.can be.frequently defulrory, and always obfcene ; though few 
can.attain that warmth cfcolouring, which tranfports the reader to 
the feené.which they reprefent ;. few can imitate the glowings of 
his, humanity, or the .exquifiteneis of his feelings — his. tender- 
nefs and pathos~—. But we muft not enter on his panegyric ; our 
readers are already acquainted with his merits. It is fufficient to 
to obferve, that this little ftory is not very unlike the genuine 
works of the inimitable Yorick.—It is equally defultory, and 
equally defcriptive; it alfo interefts the feelings, and checks 
the ardor of unwarrantable_paffions, by detailing the diftrefling 
confequences of their indulgence, All its parts are not, how- 
ever, fupported by the. fame fpirit; in the middle, though it 
cannot be faid to. fail, it is certainly lefsintercfting ; yet, on the 
whole, it is fuperior to many attempts of the fame kind ; and 3f 
the author can purfue it with equal {pirit, he probably will not be, 
difappointed by its reception. 

The Beauties of Fielding, carefully felefte/ from the whole Works of 
that eminent Writer. t2mo. 25. Od. _/ewed. Kearfley. 
The Beauties of the late Revs Dr. Ifaac Watiss 12m0, 25. 6d, 
feud.  Keartley, 

The 
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The Beauties of Hume and Bolingbrote. 12mo. 25. 6d. fewede 
| Kearfley. 
The Beauties of Goldfmith ; or the Moral and Sentimental Treafury 
of Genius.  2mo. 25.6d. Kearfley. 
The Beauties of Swift ; or the Favorite Offfpring of Wit and Gem 
nius. 2mo. 256d. Kearfley. 


We have already exprefled our indignation at, that frivolity, 
which can be pleafed with fuch mutilated detached views. Some 
authors have rejoiced at the burning of the Alexandrian Library, 
that they may have room for their own lucubrations ; but thefe 
laborious moles in the fervice of literature would have the greateft 
reafon to lament a difafter of this kind. —Fielding and Watts feem, 
to have fuffered feverely, becaufe a great fhare of their merit is 
owing to a continued chain of adventures, or to a connected per- _ 
fpicuous view of their fubjeéts.—Hume and Bolingbroke fhould 
never have been brought within reach of the world in general : 
we believe that Hume has hitherto done little mifchief; for 
his works were beyond the purchafe of fome pretended philofo- 
phers, and above the underftanding of others. In his.own coun- 
try, his moral conduct was very confpicuous ; and there isa very 
correct and animated defcription of the maz, in the preface prefix- 
ed tothis patch-work, which willbe read with pleafure when the 
author is forgotten.—Goldfmith, tender and affecting bard—we 
wept over thy mangled limbs ! the remnant of a Cyclops feaft, or 
the ornaments of a giant’s cave.—-Swift deferved better treatment; 
though in his works there are paflages we would with to forget, 
which Friendfhip would, perhaps, have blotted with her tears ; 
yet the bulk of the volume is, at laft, affifted by fome ‘very 
exceptionable parts. Poor Hawkefworth! how vain thy” Ta- 
bour, if the Beauties of fo many volumes will not fill a humble 
duodecimo ! | grin 

The Lives are chiefly a compilation from different authors, 
though there are fome parts whofe fource we do not recollect. 
They are, in general, executed with fpirit and ability*,” ‘We . 
would willingly fave from the oblivion, which thefe {craps will 
foon experience, that part which relates to the charaéter of Hume; 
for it is probably new. It will draw a veil over his fcepticifin, 
and probably induce thofe who may chufe to adopt it, to adopt 
alfo the moral rectitude of his conduct, and the blamelefs fimpli- 
city of his manners. | 

© Hume maintained through life an ‘unfullied’ reputation for 
every {pecies of virtue and worth. In company or out of it, 
abroad or at home, his good-nature never forfook him: His 
temper was generally unruffled, even while the petulance of his 
i0us yop expofed him to the rudeft infult : and he‘has 
een known to revife, with exemplary candour, the fovleft li- 
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* There are fome ludicrous prefserrors, Dr, Watts, for inftance, 
is faid to have been fix feet high! ay, 
bels, 
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bels, prefentéd to-him under the name of Anfwers to fome parté 
of his writings. The very poor in his neighbourhood, thougli 
iniligated by prieftcraft to revile and execrate his opinions, re- 
garded his benevolence anid huritanity with a mixture of reverence 
and gratitude. His deportment on every occafion, while ‘emi- 
nently chafte and manly, was altogethet thé reverfe of pomp or 
oftentation. Peculiarly affable and eafy of accefs, he difcovered 
nothing of the fcholar, either in his appearance or converfation ; 
and allhis attentions, being the fpontaneous effufions of genuine 
philanthropy, were without ceremony or parade. . While his :ta- 
lents vere vigoroufly exerted: to overturn the fyftem, his morals 
would have adorned the -pureft and moft primitive ages, of 
Chriftianity ! And he was neither wanting in that extraordinary 
ftrength of mind, nor in that fingular goodnefs of heart, which 
in every country and period of human ftory have always diftin« 
guifhed the greateft and beft of men.’ 


An Hiftorical Account of two Species of the Lycoperdon. By C. 
Bryant, Nerwich. 8v0. 25. Wilkie. 

The author of this tract attempts to amend the definitions which 
Mr. Hudfon has given of the ¢ Lycoperdon ftellatuin & forni- 
catum*.” The diitinction has hitherto depended on the number 
of the radii, intowhich the volva breaks ; but Mr. Bryant, who. 
feems to have examined, with much attention, thefe hiddefi 
plants, if they deferve the title, thinks that the fituation of the 
head is a more proper criterion. In the former it is feffile, in the 
latter pedunculated. But the volve of the laft fpecies are fomes 
times divided into four radii, ‘Though it be probably accidental, 
he has retained the Lycoperdon quadrifidum as a variety of the 
fornicatum. ‘There are, indeed, other marks of diftinétion, but 
it ‘would be ufelefs to mention them particularly. While this 
neglected clafs of plants are by fome denied even thé rank of ve- 

etables, our author wifhes to exalt them into that of animals. 
he puff-balls indeed throw out their duft only in dry weather ; 
but this is the neceffary confequénce of the conttaction of the 
elaftic covering of their heads. They deferve a greater fhare of 
eur regard from their ftructute, rather than from their utility : 
the feveral fpecies of the fungi are imperfectly known, and in 
many inftances erroneoufly claffed ; we would therefore recom- 
mend them tothe attention of the naturalifts.\—We hope, if we 
meet our author on the fame ground, to find his language more 
careful and exact. | 
Odfervations on fuch nutritive Vegetables as may be fubftituted in the 
Place of ordinary Food, Extraéted from the French of M. Par- 
menticr. Svo. 15.6d. Murray. 3 

Our author has profeffedly extraéted the more ufeful parts of 
M. Parmentief’s work; though by aiming only at what was gene- 
rally ufeful, he has omitted many which are both curtous and in- 
terefting. He deferves qrent credit for the benevolence of 
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_his intentions ; but ‘will make few converts to his opinion of 
the falubrity and excellence of horfe-chefnuts, and acorns} 
We fhould indeed tremble for his fafety, were his name and his 
propofal generally known; for thofe who, in the greateft fcarcity, 
{till require the productions of both the Indies for- their luxu- 
ries, will not deny themfelves their own fruits, when they have 
fo juft a plea as that of neceffity. / 7 

The author is miftaken in afferting that this Memoir obtairied 
the prize offered by the Academy of Befangon in 1777, and was 
publifhed in 1780; for we remember to have feen it about the 
end of the year 1773. The lift of vegetable roots was then very 
different, and the names were taken from Car. Bauch. - The pre- 
fent appellations. are Linnzan ; and, in the new edition, kets 
which the tranflation is made, even the fpecies are changed. We 
ould, in fome inftaneés, correct this catalogue, and add costfi- 
derably to. it, were it.an obje& which deferved our attention ; 
but ifthe fearcity of corn compels the poor to feek other diet, 
they have a ready refourceé ip. the lift of farinaceous fubftances. 
As it may be a matter of fome curiofity to fee how many veget- _ 
ables yield a nutritious flour, which may be converted even into 
itarch, we fhall tranferibe the catalogue our author has given us 
an the prefent work. It may be neceflary to add, that the farina, 
properly extracted, is the fame in all.—They leave their diftin- 
guifhing taftes and colours in the water ufed in the preparation, 

The roots are thofe’of ‘ Common Burdock ; Arétium Lappa. 
—Deadly Nightfhade; Atropa Belladonna.—Biftort Snakeweed ; 
Polygonum Biftorta,—White Bryony; Bryonia alba.—Meadow 
Saffron ; Colchicum autunmale.—Meadow-fweet ; Spirza fili- 
pendula.—Mafterwort ;, Imperatoria Oftruthium.—Black , Hen- 
bane; Hyofciamus niger.—Pimpernel-leaved Dropwort;: Qinan- 
the Pimpinelloides.—Obtufe-leaved Dock ;\ Kumex obtufifolius. 
—Sharp-leaved Dock ; Rumex. acutus,—Water-Dock ; Rumex, 
Aquaticus, an Britannica ?— Wake Robin ; Auram maculatum) 
~—Bulbous Crowfoot; Ranunculus bulbofus.—Knotted Fig- 
wort ; Schrophularia nodofa.— Dwarf Elder; Sambucus ebulus. 
—Common Elder; Sambucus nigra.a——Common Flag; Iris 
pfeudacorus:—StinkingFlag ; Iris foetidiffima.’—The feeds are 
thofe of * Wall Barley; Hordeum murinum.—Cock’s-foot 
Panic-grafs; Panicum Datylon.—Wild Oat-grafs ; Avena 
fatua.—Tall Oat-grafs; Avena-elatior.—Floating Fefcue grafs ; 
Feftuca fluitans.—Annual Darnel-grafs ; Lolium  temulen- 
tum.—Field Broom-grafs; Bromus . fecalinus.—Cow’ Wheat ; 
Melampyrum arvenfe.—Cock’s-comb ; Rhinanthus criftagalli.— 
Hare’s-foot : Trifolium atvenfe.—Corn Spurry; Spergula ar- 
vencis.—Knot-guafs ; Polygonum aviculare, —Snakeweed; Poly- 
gonum convolvulus.~-Corn Cockle; Agroftemma. Githago.+ 
Heath Peafe ; Orobus Tuberofus.—Wild Cartor;. Daucus Caro- 
ta.—Hare-bells ; Hyacinthus. non. feriptus.—Wild Parfnep. ; 
Paftinaca fylveftris, —Pignut ; Bunium bulbo-<caftanum.’ 
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160  Montury Cararocos, 


Effays and Letters on the moft important and interefing Subjects. 
Two Vols. vo. 6s. Bew. 
Thefe two volumes contain a great number of eflays on mif- 
cellaneous fubjects. ‘The writer appears to be a perfon of a fe- 
rious turn of “mind, extenfive obfervation, and deep reflection. . 


Bibliotheca Croftfana. A Catalogue of the curious and diftin- 
guifbed Library of the late Rev. Thomas Crofts, A.M. Chan- 
c¢llor of the Diocese of Peterborough, and Fellow of the Royal and 
Antiquary Societies, deceafed. 8vo. 5s. Paterfon. 

This is a catalogue of one of the moft curious and extenfive 
libraries that have Been expofed to fale in this kingdom, confift- 
ing of 8360 different articles, which is 1768 more than Dr. 
Mead’s. It contains an admirable collection of fearce and va- 
luable books in almoft all languages, arts, and fciences; particu- 
larly a great variety of dictionaries and grammars, of theological 
and ecclefiaftical writers, of the earlieft and rareft editions of the 
New Teftament and of the Greek and Roman claflics, of thé moft 
efteemed tranflations, of modern Latin poets, critics, and com- 
mentators, of Italian, Spanifh, Portuguefe and French poetry, 
novels,’ plays, and mifcellanies, of Englifh authors in every 
branch of literature, of chronology, hiffory, and the antiquities 
of almoft all nations, of geography, voyages, travels, &c: with 
many curious, MSS, in various languages. 

But what will render this catalogue more particularly valuable 
to men of letters is, the accuracy with which it is compiled, the 
full and fatistaCtory defcription of every article, and the excellent 
arrangement of the whole under diftinct and regular claffes. 


A new Latin and Englifo Didtionary. To which is prefixed a new 
Englife-Latin Dictionary. By John Entick, M. a. A new 
Edition, corrected and greatly improved. 12mo. 5s. Dilly. 

In this edition, many Latin words are added, many redun- 
dancies expunged, and many errors corrected. The part, con- 
taining the proper names of perfons and places is entirely new; 
and the modern names of places are fubjoined to the ancient. 
The Latin and Englifh part, which is much more ufeful than the 
Englifh and Latin, is fold feparately. This dictionary is ex- 
tremely proper for {chool boys, for two or three years after their 


« 


firft introduction into the Latin language. 
4 Claffical Vocabulary, French and Englifp. By N. Wanoftrocht. 
12mo. 25. Boofey. 

- This work is formed upon a judicious plan. The fubftantives 
are diftinguifhed by their proper genders, ranged under diftinct 
heads, and followed by the adjectives and verbs to which they 
-have an affinity. At the conclufion, the author has fubjoined a 
colleétion of cards, letters, promifiory notes, &c. in French and 
Englith.: — ? “ ; 
The Mentor §( or-ufeful Infirutions for the Hearts In Profe and 
4 sas «a Verfe. Od.: Milne. : 

A coinpilation.of trite: and pious maxims, without, any aqi- 
pearance of clegance or tafte in the felection. 
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